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Business is good in California. Banner 
crops and improved prices will bring many 
millions of extra dollars into the state this 
year. Altogether it is estimated that Cali- 
fornia’s natural resources will enrich the state 


more than ONE BILLION DOLLARS in1934. 


Almost without exception every one of Califor- 
nia’s agricultural products will bring more money into 
the state in 1934 than they have for several years. 
Controlled irrigation has insured normal production and 
prices for every commodity have materially advanced 
since last year. The citrus crop alone will be worth 
close to twenty millions MORE than in 1933; petroleum 
production will bring twenty-two millions MORE; cotton 
five millions MORE--and other crops are bringing 
increased returns in similar proportions. It is reliably 
reported that visiting tourists will spend $141,000, 000 
in California this year--nearly $30,000,000 MORE than 
last year. 


This extra money means better business-- 
better even than usual for this high - buying - power 
market. Alert Sales Managers who extend their selling 
and advertising plans in California this Fall and Winter 
will go far toward upholding drooping sales quotas. 


A recent Federal Trade census reports that within 
the immediate Retail Trading Areas of three great cities 
--Los Angeles, San. Francisco and Oakland--will be found 
from 65% to 70% of all the normal merchandise sales 
of the entire state. Within these markets, representing 
less than 542% of the total area of the state, reside 68% 
of all the people of California. Here are made 67% of 
all Retail Sales; 61% of all Passenger Automobile pur- 
chases; 66% of the Food and Grocery Sales, and 72% of 
all Drug Store Sales. 


A majority of National Advertisers have found 
that in each of these cities there is one great evening 
newspaper which offers them the best daily medium 
through which to reach the dominating part of the entire 
California market. These three newspapers are: 


in San Francisco 


THE CALL-BULLETIN 


in Los’ Angeles 


in Oakland 


The Call-Bulletin is San Francisco's 


| leading evening newspaper 


reaching 65% of all English Reading 
Families in the city 


Its circulation is concentrated 


: 93% in the San Francisco City Area 


4 and its immediate suburbs 


Carries more National Advertising 


f tnan any other San Francisco Daily 


Newspaper 


Total Average 
Daily Circulation 


119,180 


ss WLLL ARE REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE EVENING HERALD 
and EXPRESS 


The Largest Daily Newspaper in 
the West, both in Circulation and in 
Volume of Advertising 


Reaches three out of every five 
English Reading Families in the Los 
Angeles City Area 


Total Average 
Daily Circulation 


265,442 


THE POST-ENQUIRER 


With its circulation concentrated jae 
96% in Oakland and immediate § 
suburbs, The Post-Enquirer reaches . i 
42% of all the English Reading 


Families of the city 


essential to adequate coverage of 3 


the Ovkland Market, the third @ 


largest on the coast 


Total Average 
Daily Circulation 


93,548 


Absolutely 


OcTOBER 


is 
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-The Human Side : 


In This Corner, Dan Doughnut! 


Back in 1929 when all the other athletes of business went stale, 
Dan Doughnut, doughty sparring partner of Kid Coffee, had just 
begun to train. Since then he’s been matched every minute against 
Butch Depression, toughest mug in the business sock market. And 
today Dan is champ. 


Here are a few sporting statistics to prove it: Bakers sold 
fifty million dollars’ worth of doughnuts in 1933 . . . 225 million 
dozen . . . two billion, seven hundred million brown, crusty dough- 
nuts! Twice as many as in 1929! And who can count the add- 
ed millions of dozens dipped out of deep fat in sweet-smelling 
home kitchens from Provincetown to Olympia-on-stilts? The 
country’s doughnut hunger seems insatiable. 


Placed end to end . . . but you can’t place doughnuts end to end 
any more. This new rise of the circular American doughnut is 
ending the time-honored doughnut-cruller argument. The spread 
of doughnut machines which turn out only the kind with the 
hole is wiping out the stick doughnut (or cruller) straight or 
twisted of Sheboygan and points west and the toothsome globular 
doughnut (or cruller) of Bristol, Connecticut. Henceforth the 
true American doughnut evidently is to be the plump, circular 
kind. (Veteran cruller defenders, please do not write.) Today 
about 98% of the country’s output is of that shape, says Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, maker of most of the nation’s dough- 
nut machines. 


Bakers are finding that they can convert doughnuts from a 
“heavy winter food” to a “light, cool summer pastry’ merely by 
powdering them with white sugar. Apparently that makes them 
look frosty to buyers. Anyway, sugar-coating has jumped sum- 
mer sales more than 25% in test areas, including A Century of 
Progress. And packaging them in a loose row of two-high stacks 
instead of standing them tightly on edge has doubled sales in 
spots. Probably the new transparent package looks like ‘more 
doughnuts per quarter.” So merchandising has done its part too. 


And now Dan Doughnut, teamed up with Kid Coffee, goes 
into the ring again with Butch Depression. This is “doughnut 
month.” Maxwell House coffee is helping in the 
promotion. So is Armour vegetable oil, Fleischmann 
yeast and others. But Butch is licked already. Every- 
where he looks there are millions of good, cheap 
doughnuts. He's punch-drunk. 


Billy B. Van Spends $1 


Around each cake of Billy B. Van's Pine Tree Soap 
in many a hotel throughout the country is a message 
and a coupon. The message suggests that the user 
send the coupon, with a dollar bill, to Pine Tree Soap 
Company, Newport, New Hampshire, mentioning that 
a dozen bars of this “New England sunshine” would 
be a nice gift for someone. 


When Mr. Van receives the coupon and dollar he 
sends the soap and a sunshine letter to the person— 
usually a lady—indicated. 


Billy B. Van 


Ten days later her name—Mrs. Jones, let us say—pops up 
automatically in the file. Mr. Van writes trusting that she is 
enjoying the soap and mentioning that John Smith, the druggist 
around the corner from her home, sells BBV’s PTS, and that Mr. 
Smith will be glad to replenish her supply when the last of the 
dozen bars of sunshine has gone down the drain. 


At the same time he writes to John Smith, telling him of his 
prospects of Mrs. Jones’ patronage, and enclosing mat for a 
50-line ad so that he may do right for the other Mrs. Joneses in 
his territory. 


And also at the same time, he writes the newspapers of Mr. 
Smith’s city, telling them that Mr. Smith has in his possession a 
50-line ad. 


By then Mr. Van has used up all the profits on that dollar. 
Indeed, time and postage considered, he has spent the whole 
dollar. But he has forged links in a chain of circumstances 
which in nine years has created a $3,000,000-a-year business. 


Unselfish Day Dreamers 


One thing seems true about people who have day dreams. 
Seventy-five per cent of them are unselfishly wishing well for 
others before they think of themselves—even in the midst of hard 
times. Charles Bloom, Inc., notes this sweet, Pollyannaism in the 
letters that come in from the air program in support of ‘Bloom- 
craft’ pillows. 


“Write me your day dreams. I'll analyze your handwriting 
and tell you how to make them come true,” says Mrs. Lucia 
Eastman in the Bloom broadcasts every Tuesday and Thursday 
morning over WOR. They write. Half of them are men, al- 
though the morning program is mainly for women. But the 
outstanding fact about them all to Bloom—in addition to the 
number of pillows that dreamers buy in order to get a “reading” 
—is that most of them plead for ways in which they may help 
someone else make dreams come true. Maybe it’s the depression. 


Eleetrie Shirt Business 


Over at the liquor show in New York the other day we ran 
into Charles Henry Buckley. Debonair as ever, with his top hat, 
tail coat and flower even though he will be 70 November 23, he 
shook our hand with the grasp of a Carnera. 

Mr. Buckley is optimistic about the advertising business. He 
pressed a button, and on his immaculate white, boiled shirtfront 
appeared the name of Hillcrest. A “relative” of Seagram-Dis- 
tillers, Hillcrest Distilling Company will soon start extensive 
advertising on its own. It is, incidentally, the first sponsor Mr. 
Buckley has had since 1928. 


He also seems to enjoy promoting liquor products again. In 
pre-Prohibition days he was active in illuminating the merits of 
O. F. C., Green River, Cedar Brook, James E. Pepper and other 
leading brands. Julius Kessler, liquor baron of those days, who 

controlled Cedar Brook, it is said, thought highly ot 
him. For mingling with, and attracting crowds, he 
was paid as much as $10,000 a year. During Prohibi- 
tion his principal sponsor was Garcia Grande cigars. 
A lot of people have come to know him as the “Count 
of Garcia Grande.” 


The trick of the thing, which lifts him above the 
level of sandwich men and other itinerant advertising 
media, Mr. Buckley explains, is not in the light but 
in the opaque shirt. The light is simple enough. A 
cord, a button and a sulphur battery tied to his waist, 
do the trick. But no one, he believes, has ever been 
able to duplicate the shirt. Mr. Buckley developed the 
shirt, and introduced it 35 years ago. He boasts of 
it as “the first electric sign on Broadway.” 


Always a showman, he used to work for Barnum 
& Bailey's circus and other shows, acquired considerable 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


NAME ON HER LIPS ? 


Practically all women use cosmetics 
. these days. The question is: Whose 
cosmetics? Yours? Is YOUR name on 
Mary Morton’s lips? If it isn’t, you are 
missing the largest active cosmetic 
market in Chicago. For Mary Morton 
is typical of hundreds of thousands of 
AMERICAN women. There can be no 
question about it: Unknown beauty 
products are taboo on their skins. 
They’re much too modern to guess about 
cosmetics—or, for that matter, anything. 
Fully 650,000 women read the American 
every night. This is the largest number 
of women who can be reached through 
any Chicago evening newspaper. Even 
more significant, it is the largest number 
of young, beauty-conscious women. 

In the last seven months, Donna Grace, 
our Beauty Editor, has received over 


54,000 inquiries concerning every con- 
ceivable beauty problem. These inquiries 
show a remarkable reader-interest, and, 
more important, prove how alert 
AMERICAN women are to the possibili- 
ties of make-up—indeed, how very 
conscious they are of the relationship of 
cosmetics to clothes. It is because of 
this daily beauty feature that more 
AMERICAN women are being very smart 
about cosmetics. Really, it is astonish- 
ing how many women these days never 
wear the wrong shade of powder with 
their gowns, or a daytime lipstick color in 
the evening. Today, the use of cosmetics 
is neither a chore nor a game for 
AMERICAN women, Beauty is much too 
important for them to be either negli- 
gent or frivolous about it. A word to the 
wise is—ADVERTISE. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- * + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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reputation from the fact that his voice could be heard announcing 


attractions throughout old Madison Square Garden. His mother 
was French, his father Irish. He has been married twice, but is 
not “working at it’ at present. 


The Hillcrest tieup was just for the liquor show period, but 
Mr. Buckley welcomed even this five-day chance to be back in 
harness again. He was cool and just a little exuberant in front 
even though the sulphur battery under his coat-tails made him 
perspire rearwards. He thinks he has a $100,000-a-year medium. 


To Raise or Not to Raise Hogs 


Hog raising formed a strange interlude September 25 at the 
Boston Conference on Distribution. Paul West, of A.N.A., in 
the midst of a dissertation on the need for business cooperation 
and for new confidence in government policies, broke down every 
stone face in the solemn assembly with this letter ‘said to have 
been received at Washington”: 


“A farmer friend of mine received a government check for 
$1,000 this year for not raising hogs. After giving the matter 
serious consideration, I now propose to get a farm and go into 
the business of not raising hogs; in fact, not raising hogs appeals 
to me very strongly. 


“Of course, I will need a hired man, but with the present un- 
employment situation that will not be a difficult matter. As a 
graduate of an agricultural college I write you as to your opinion 
of the best kind of a farm not to raise hogs on, the best strain 
of hogs not to raise, and how best to keep an inventory of the 
hogs you are not raising. Also, do you think that capital could 
be provided by the issuance of non-hog-raising gold bonds? 


“My friend who got the $1,000 got it for not raising 800 hogs. 
Now I figure I might easily not raise 1,500 hogs, or even 2,000 
hogs, so you see the possible profits are only limited by the num- 
ber of hogs I do not raise. 


“Any information you may be able to give me on this subject 
will be very much appreciated.” 


Society Taxi Driver 


You might think there's little connection between driving a 
taxi and reading the society columns of the newspapers. Jack 
Solomon, Chicago “cabbie,” has found, however, that by keeping 
up with the social whirl he can keep up his receipts. 


“I have got to know what is going on, and where it is going 
on, and who are the people interested in the event,’ he explains, 
“and then I know where to go for business—passengers.’ 
Every day, therefore, he reads the papers thoroughly and clips 


items about teas, weddings, debuts, Flower Shows and the like, 


and fastens them to a celluloid frame on his steering wheel. 


Just as the guests are saying “Goodbye,” 
draws up outside. Having “covered” an event, he checks it off 
on the newspaper clipping with two circles. One circle records 
the tip received, the other the fare. At night he makes up ; 
report on the day’s events, miles traveled, amount taken in an 
expenses. These totals are carried forward to the end of eac 
week, month and year. 


With this system, Solomon can ascertain instantly which affai 
is most profitable. 


the purse-strings. Weddings, teas and debut parties are als 
fruitful fields for the taxi. Picnics, celebrations and other annua 
events are noted in his files and the next year Solomon is righ 
on hand. 


“I want to drive important people, and, above all, I want t 
drive interesting people,” he declares; “you can stand at th 
curb and wait for what the world gives you, or you can us 
your brairs and go after what you want. It is the easiest thing t 


complain and find excuses for lack of trade, and cab drivers 


are some of the biggest complainers. I definitely set out to bui! 
business and not find excuses. Not only did I succeed, but 


found the public was interested, and it appreciated my knowledge 


of what was going on around town.” 
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Jack Solomon's cab 


Symphony conce:ts produce more fares anc 
bigger tips than lectures, he states, the music evidently relaxing 


Our Washington editor, 
after a careful and de- 
tailed study of govern- 


Will Reforms dy 
BePestened? S ae 


will put off for another 

year or even two or 
three, the enactment of certain reform ideas it has in 
mind, and will concentrate instead on the pushing of re- 
covery plans. Postponement is based on the theory that 
the present Administration is practically assured of another 
term, barring an almost impossible change in sentiment, 
and that both industrialists and the country at large will 
be more enthusiastic about reform measures if business 
can be raised to a higher and more profitable level. 


eee The implications are, therefore, that there 
will be less government meddling in business. Little 
publicity has been given to the significant fact that in the 
past fortnight the President has had quiet but important 
conferences with a dozen of the nation’s largest indus- 
trialists. 


@ @ e@ One of the most successful of the New Deal 
machines is the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
In approximately one year of operation only 5 small banks 
out of 14,000 under the insurance plan failed, and the 
failures brought practically no loss to any depositor. The 
importance of this cannot be minimized, for even in good 
years like 1928 and 1929 an average of 600 banks a year 
failed in the United States. 


@ @ @ Stimulation from government spending is likely 
to continue progressively for the next six months, but the 
best Washington information is that the government will 
only try to keep business on an even keel rather than to 
steam it up to a much faster pace. 


@ @ e@ Washington officials, when talking off the rec- 
ord, say that they expect steady but moderate business 
expansion during the next half year. Next Spring is the 
date set in their minds for big improvement. 


@ @ e@ Moderate Fall expansion is under way in many 
important lines. The rate of steel activity has picked up 
several per cent in the last week or so; commercial bor- 
rowings reached the lowest point in the depression on 
July 18, and since then have increased more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars, which is considerably more than 
“normal” for this time of year; retail sales are holding 
up remarkably well; the new Housing Act is gathering 
steam, but is not likely to produce anything sensational 
before Spring; price levels of most commodities have 
temporarily at least stopped rising but have not fallen 
back much; car loadings recently have recorded sharp ad- 
vances and last week loadings reached a new high for the 
year; business failures last week fell to the smallest num- 
ber for any week in 14 years; the Department of Labor 
figures for August show 79.4 as the index of factory 
workers as against 76.4 in the 1933 month, and a wage 
index gain of 5.4. 


®@ e@ e Awards for heavy engineering construction 
show a decline for both state and municipal public works, 
but a considerable increase in private work. 


OcroBER 1, 1934 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending October 1, 1934: 


@ e@ e The Irving Fisher Index of Business Conditions 
advanced in the latter part of September by 8%, reaching 
a high point since early in July. A 27% rise in business 
activity between July and the end of October is seasonal. 
According to the Fisher figure, such a rise would bring 
the level of business to 85.4% of the 1926 normal—14% 
above the April high, and 10% above the October, 1933, 
level. 


@ e e There is growing evidence that the business 
cycle has done much to deplete stocks and lay the founda- 
tion for a sound increase in consumption, production and 
business activity. Inventories in most lines are below nor- 
mal, but at present replacement is being carried out with 
extreme caution because of the relatively low degree of 
business confidence. 


@ @ e@ The recently issued earnings report of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, is to some extent at least proof that consistent 
advertising pays. The company earned $16.07 a share, 
the largest earnings since 1920. 


Preliminary figures 
on the value of de- 
partment store sales 
show an August in- 
crease of consider- 
ably more than the 
normal seasonal 
amount, and this increase apparently carried through into 
September. The Federal Reserve Board’s index was 79 
in August on the basis of the 1923-1925 average as 100, 
compared with 73 in July and 74 in June. The dollars 
and cents increase in department store sales this August 
over last was 2%, but last August, remember, we were 
enjoying a boom. The largest increases, compared with 
last year, were in the Richmond, Atlanta and Chicago 
Federal Reserve Districts. 


Retail Sales 
Continue Good 
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The Brookmire Economic Service estimates that the U. S. A. 
income during the next six months will be 9% greater than 
for the same period last year, and 18% higher than the average 
of the corresponding period in the last three years. They 
think that sales will be best in the solid black area; that the 
shaded sections will be next best; and that the white areas 
will be most difficult. 
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e@ e@ e Chain store sales in August increased 8.76% 
over the same month last year, but the August increase 
was not as good as the figures for the first 8 months, 
which show an imcrease of 15.1%. 


e@ e@ e The extreme heat and unprecedented drought 
in many sections of the country have been relieved in 
recent weeks by cooler temperatures and copious rains 
which have helped retail trade. Business men who have 
recently made trips through: the drought belt report far 
better than average business in the farm districts. Gov- 
ernment estimates check with SALES MANAGEMENT that 
the gain in cash farm income this year will be at least 
one billion and the actual purchasing power of the farmers 
has imcreased even more than that, for current figures 
show that the price level of the things the farmer buys 
is about 5% higher than last year, whereas the price level 
of the things he sells is more than 10% higher. 


@ @ @ We estimate that about 17% of the farmers 
are in distress and must have assistance in addition to 
benefit payments and money collected from selling their 
stock. Then there is another group—possibly as large— 
of farmers who are doing a booming business because 
they have excellent crops which are being sold at much 
higher prices. The balance of farmers—more than half 
the total—may have suffered some from the drought, but 
they collected good crops before the drought hit them, 
or are doing so since the better weather came, and with 
higher prices for their products, benefit payments and the 
sale of livestock to the government, they are not only in 
a more favorable position than last year, but are a great 
deal better off than during the first three years of the 
depression. 


@ e e As an example of the spottiness of good sales 
territories—though there are a number of sections in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states which are far 
below the national average, the Spokane district is for- 
tunate. Twenty leading firms report continued gains 
through August and early September, with average August 
gains over the same month of last year as follows: depart- 
ment stores, 17%; wholesale grocers and druggists, 16% ; 
automobiles, 91%; and refrigerators, 75%. In addition 
to profiting from better farm prices and a greater demand 
for lumber, this district is favored with a $63,000,000 
Grand Coulee Dam project. 


@ @ e Bank debits are continuing to run slightly 
above the total for the corresponding week of last year. 
As of September 15, the gain was 8%. 


@ e@ e Retail newspaper advertisers showed greater 
confidence during August than the national advertisers. 
Media Records, Inc., figures show a total newspaper line- 
age gain of 1.6% for August over last year, but general 
(national) advertising declined 9.5% and automotive 
2%, whereas retail advertising gained 8.3%. 


e@ e e Life insurance sales for August for the nation 
duplicated results for the same month a year ago. The 
states of Virginia, West Virginia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Idaho, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Nevada all showed gains of 10% or more, com- 
pared with last year. 


© e e Construction contracts placed during August 
exceeded August of 1933 by 13%, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corp. August totals for non-residential building 
and public works classifications exceeded those of the 
same month a year ago, but residential building ran 
smaller than a year ago. 


Since so much is being 
said and written about 
future redistribution of 
wealth and redistribu 
tion of income, it is 


How Income 
Is Distributed well to know how im 
come is being dis- 


tributed at the present time. A study of Federal report: 
on income indicates that distribution has not changed much 
in the past 15 years. Possibly important changes may 
be made. From the researches of three careful student: 
of income distribution—King, Doane and von Szeliski— 
the Cleveland Trust Company has combined their findings 
to show who gets the national income. They state that 
the following figures are as close an approximation as 
available data make possible: 


Income Receivers Total Income 


pe a ee ee 10% 34.6% 

BE aiantve dca are omend ea 10 13.1 
10 10.3 
10 8.9 
10 Fok 
10 6.7 
10 5.9 
10 ye 
10 4.5 

a i0 3.1 


@ e e Internal Revenue receipts, including both in- 
come taxes and miscellaneous taxes, increased 42% for 
the fiscal year of 1934, as compared with 1933. Com- 
parisons for the 10 leading states are as follows: 


Receipts in millions 
of dollars 


1934 1933 
Disa WO a cnccccccnvavcesvesan 528.9 376.3 
North Carolina ................. 230.6 213.4 
i ae, TOE 183.6 114.2 
I ices ge esas mse cas atm oon sas 162.1 106.1 
CN kbc oecedacieotonsaaas 141.3 94.6 
MES S340 ose tse emeaunbaes 116.6 103.7 
a ae. bo ar uaa by hes wd OOM 111.8 69.4 
PR. bln cx sve 6ad HaseGa deans 97.0 54.3 
ee ee 96.0 71.4 
Massachusetts ...............-. 76.1 49.4 


@ @ e The sum of $72,500,000 will be distributed 
this month among the cotton growers. This figure com- 
bines the third payment in the 1934 cotton adjustment 
program and the second instalment of the rental payment. 


@ @ e The tendency on the part of business to 
organize and to submit programs for expediting recovery 
is gaining much headway. The National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce are 
in the vanguard with specific programs. Many more will 
follow. Compositely they should do much good toward 
straight thinking. (See editorial page 324.) 


@ e@ e The appointment of J. J. Pelley, recently ae 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
as a generalissimo for the railroad industry as a whole 
indicates that the railroads propose to make a major effor' 
of asserting what rail policies they believe will work bes’ 
as related to the public, to business, to investors and to 
the government. 


@ @ e The American Federation of Labor is ques 
tionnairing political candidates as to where they stand 
on labor policies. The National Association of Manv- 
facturers is questionnairing them as to where they stand 
on such matters as what authority should be reserved for 
Congress, control of the management of private business, 
balancing of governmental budgets, labor relations, taxa- 
tion, government competition with private business, etc. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Sees 


Little House: 


Oui, Oui, Monsieur!: Famed cartoon- 
ist Peter Arno is selected by Socony- 
Vacuum to hint delicately that that 
company’s filling stations have well- 
equipped, sanitary rest rooms. Ex- 
haustive research disclosed that motor- 
ists prefer to buy their gas and oil 
where such facilities aré available. 
The cartoon at the right is one of a 
series of outdoor posters which Socony 
is placing near some 2,000 of its sta- 
tions throughout “Soconyland.” 


Midgets: (Above)) With tiny cameras 
bobbing up every other day, giant Eastman Kodak 
Company felt the pinch of competition. There- 
Walter Dorwin Teague was commissioned 
to design this “Baby Brownie” to meet rivals 
on their own level. It’s of a molded synthetic 
material and embodies the latest developments 


in picture taking. 


eee rT) rae 
ee os 


. Baws > So es “ ~ 
(Above) As the highest 
point in the framework was nailed in- 
to place, workmen on “America’s Little 
House” topped it with greenery — a 
custom that is 500 years old. Built by 
Better Homes in America, Inc., and 
Columbia Broadcasting System at Park 
Avenue and 39th Street, New York, the 
house will be opened October 15. It 
will demonstrate the comfort and effi- 
ciency the average family of four or 
five may create for themselves on a 
limited building and furnishing budget. 


RCA Victor Ad Head: T. F. Joyce 
(right) takes over the post of manager 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the RCA Victor Company. He succeeds 
Pierre Boucheron, who has resigned. Mr. 
Joyce will be a busy man, for in addi- 
tion to his new duties he will continue 
to stir the advertising and sales promo- 
tion cauldron of the RCA Radiotron 
Company. He has been merchandising 
Cunningham and RCA radio tubes for 
years, and before that was with the incan- 
descent lamp division of General Electric. 
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SOCONY 
STATION’ 


A Camera View of 


What’s What and Who’s Who 
in the Sales World 


Junior Encyclopedia: (Left) 
When the venerable Encyclope- 
dia Britannica issued a junior 
edition for young readers the 
printers excelled themselves to 
produce a fine example of book- 
making art. Believing that the 
case is just as important, jet 
black molded Bakelite was chosen 
to “package” the set in stores 
and in the home. The bookcase 
is one of the largest ever molded 
by the Bakelite company. Its per- 
manently handsome appearance 
will doubtless be no small factor 
in boosting sales of this store- 
house of knowledge. 


Double Play: (Above) Not only 
does this dispenser provide matches, 
it furnishes an_ effective advertise- 
ment of “The Pause That Refreshes.” 
As ‘an accommodation to smokers, 
drug stores and cigar stands will wel- 
come the device, and of course Coca- 
Cola will benefit from the advertising. 
It is ‘made of Bakelite molded, a 
material. of seemingly endless uses. 
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Ralph Starr Butler—vice- 

president of General Foods 

Corporation, in charge of 
advertising. 


James F. Brownlee—vice-president 

of General Foods Corporation, in 

charge of merchandising and presi- 

dent of General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Carl Whiteman — vice-presi- 

dent of General Foods Sales 

Company, Inc., in charge of 
planning and operations 


ProductSales Managers Are Also 


Associate Advertising Managers} 
at General Foods Corporation 


HE time-honored fallacy that 
no man can serve two masters 
has been pretty well blasted 
during a four-year trial period 
of the vertical set-up within General 
Foods’ organization whereby the same 
individual acts in the dual capacity of 
staff sales manager and associate ad- 
vertising manager of the group of 
products for which he is responsible. 
As staff sales managers, these men 
are responsible for sales strategy and 
sales ideas within their respective 
groups and report directly to Carl 
Whiteman, vice-president of General 
Foods Sales Company, Inc., who is in 
charging of planning and operation. 
On the other hand, as associate 
advertising managers, they are respon- 
sible for the important job of main- 
taining and developing consumer 
acceptance for their individual prod- 
ucts and report directly to Ralph Starr 
Butler, vice-president of General Foods 
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BY 
E. F. LOUGEE 


How to get sales work and 
advertising teamed so that 
maximum cooperation be- 
tween the two is achieved is 
a tough problem for any big 
organization. Here is an 
outline of the way General 
Foods has laid out its lines 
of executive sales and adver- 
tising responsibility 


Corporation, in charge of advertising. 

The work of Mr. Whiteman and 
Mr. Butler is coordinated by J. F. 
Brownlee, vice-president of General 


Foods Corporation, in charge of sales, 
to whom they both report. 

At the time of its inception, this 
dual-capacity of advertising and sales 
management was new in the way in 
which General Foods applied the dou- 
ble-job principle to its particular prob- 
lem. It helped materially to reduce 
executive expense, and because the 
functions of selling and advertising 
are so closely interlocked, the new 
set-up increased the efficiency of both 
departments as well. 

General Foods’ sales organization 
plan is founded on and follows the 
company’s policy of decentralized re- 
sponsibility. Operating under sales 
headquarters in New York are three 
division offices, each in charge of 4 
sales company vice-president who is 
also general sales manager of his tet- 
ritory. Under the direct supervision 
of the division offices are twenty-six 
district offices, whose district managers 
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in turn supervise the activities of the 
sub-districts. In these sub-districts a 
district representative has the respon- 
sibility for General Foods’ business in 
his respective territory. Salesmen in 
each sub-district report to the district 
representative. 

This group of staff sales managers 
and associate advertising managers 
may be likened to the staff officers of 
an army. ‘Their sales efforts are cre- 
ative rather than administrative. They 
formulate and initiate selling ideas to 
be translated into action by the gen- 
eral sales managers, but unlike the 
general sales managers, their efforts are 
devoted to a single product or group 
of products for which they are held 
directly responsible. 

Their contacts with salesmen in the 
field are purely in the form of friendly 
helpfulness. They have no direct 
authority over the men in the field, 
but are in a position to furnish them 
with sales tools and ammunition to 
benefit their respective groups of prod- 
ucts, lessen sales resistance, and create 
enthusiasm among the men who are 
meeting the trade continuously with 
numerous products. They spend near- 
ly half their time in the field cultivat- 
ing friendships among salesmen and 
dealers and obtaining first-hand in- 
formation about competitive conditions 
and selling plans. 

Their ability to cooperate with sales- 
men through suggesting effective sell- 
ing plans and dealer helps as they 
sit in at staff meetings makes their 
influence in the sales of their respec- 
tive groups of products considerable, 
and their value as good-will builders 
among the salesmen and trade is im- 
measurable. 

Concentrating upon a single prod- 
uct, or small group of products, gives 
them a distinct advantage in formulat- 
ing sales and advertising plans, and 
their freedom from details of training 
salesmen, routing and checking their 
activities allows greater use of their 
time for the all-important creative 
angle of sales management. 

The material and experience gained 
in the field is invaluable to them as 
advertising managers. Their judg- 
ment is more sound because it is based 
upon facts. With the information 
gathered directly from the field, and 
their intimate knowledge of sales re- 
quirements, they are in a better posi- 
tion to initiate the advertising budget 
with the cooperation of their adver- 
tising agencies and detail its recom- 
mended expenditures. The advertising 
budget is then submitted to Mr. 
Butler, who sits on the cash box dur- 
ing the conference, and with his 
knowledge of advertising gained 
(Continued on page 321) 
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Bruce Ashby—Grinnell College; Department of Agricul- 

ture; J. Walter Thompson, first in N. Y., then in charge 

of its Copenhagen office. Now in charge of Post Toasties, 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, Post’s Whole Bran, and Grape- 
Nut Flakes. 


R. H. Bennett—Rutgers University; N. Y. advertising 

agency; assistant advertising manager, Devoe & Raynolds; 

export advertising manager of G. F.; now advertising 

manager of salt, radio cooking school. A. H. Torongo 
is sales manager of salt, both packaged and bulk. 


C. L. Campbell—Princeton; N. Y. Journal of Commerce; 
Van Cleve Agency; U. S. Rubber Co., as advertising man- 
ager of rubber footwear under Mr. Butler, who was then 
advertising director. Now in charge of Jell-O, Swans 
Down cake flour, Minute tapioca and Bakers’ cocoanut. 


C. H. Gager—University of Penn.; many years advertising 
manager of Welch’s grape juice. Now responsible for 
Postum, Baker’s chocolate and cocoa, La France and Satina. 


A. O. McGinnis—De Pauw University; Igleheart Bros., 

Evansville; G. F. advertising department; G. F. sales 

department; then assistant district sales manager in Pitts- 

burgh; then to N. Y. as assistant to James F. Brownlee, 

president of General Foods Sales Co., Inc. Now in charge 
of sales and advertising of Maxwell House coffee. 


C. G. Mortimer—Stevens Institute of Technology; R. B. 

Davis Co.; George F. Batten advertising agency. Now 

has Calumet baking powder, Certo, Sanka coffee, and is 

advertising manager of Log Cabin syrup. J. W. Schmalz 
is sales manager of Log Cabin syrup. 


Frank Smith—University of Michigan; advertising agency 

in Indianapolis; Cadillac house organ and assistant to gen- 

eral sales manager; newspaper work in Lexington, Ky.; 

art director of Lennen & Mitchell; publicity at G. F. 
Now in charge of Grape-Nuts. 


(Photos of Messrs. Bennett, 
Brownlee, McGinnis and Smith 
by Blank-Stoller; Gager and 
Wiggins by Underwood & Un- 
derwood; Butler b Ben 
Pinchot, N. Y3 


Charles A. Wiggins—Postum Company, Battle Creek; 

assistant advertising manager, G. F. Now assistant to 

the vice-president and advertising manager of bulk and 

institutional products. Howard Frye is sales manager of 
institutional products. 


Drug and Toilet Goods 


Manufacturers Are Assayed 
by Department Stores 


The twentieth of a series of 

dealer and consumer market 

investigations made exclu- 

sively for Sales Management 

by Ross Federal Service, 
New York 


HE same 150 department 
stores (with a few exceptions) 
were covered in both the pres- 


ent drug and toilet goods inves- 
tigation and the electrical department 
survey which was printed in the issue 
of September 15. 

The Ross field men had slightly 
less difficulty in getting the coopera- 
tion of buyers and department heads 
of the drug and toilet goods sections, 
and in general the store executives 
were more willing to give the in- 
formation desired; many of them in- 
sisted on proceeding far beyond the 
planned scope of the survey so that 
they might explain in detail the ex- 
cellencies and the shortcomings of the 
manufacturers with whom they deal. 

As was true of the electrical de- 
partment survey, the stores were 
divided by size, approximately as fol- 
lows: 43% had annual sales volumes 
between 1 and 5 million dollars; 
32% were over 5 million, and 25% 
were under 1 million. 

The executives interviewed were as 
follows: 


SOD. Soe Ceend svedecivens 52% 
Dept. Heads and Div. M’grs.. 14% 
Merchandise Managers ....... 26% 
Owners and Officers ........ 8% 


How the Drug and Toiletry 
Concerns Were Rated 


The department stores mentioned 
81 companies, and the largest num- 
ber of mentions went to makers of 
toilet goods. Practically all of the 
stores sold these, but quite a number 
did not have a complete drug depart- 
ment. This is probably the reason 
why such companies as Hudnut, Coty, 
Arden and Ayer received: more men- 


tions than such drug houses as Squibb, 
Parke Davis, Lilly, etc. 

Hudnut and Coty ran a very close 
race on number of mentions, and for 
the leading position under specific 
policies. In preparing the rating 
chart, we followed the same practice 
which we did with electrical appli- 
ances. We took the 34 manufacturers 
receiving the largest number of men- 
tions and worked out the relative 
ranking of each company on the wef 
favorable mentions for each policy. 
This net favorable represents the dif- 
ference between favorable and un- 
favorable mentions. A certain com- 
pany, for example, had 16 favorable 
mentions on its credit relations and 2 
unfavorable. This gave it a net of 
14, which put it in a tie with another 


company that received 14 favorable 
mentions and no unfavorable. 

In compiling the ranking, a zero 
score (no mentions) was rated higher 
than a net unfavorable mention (as, 
for example, 3 favorable and 7 un- 
favorable, or a net of 4). 

Against a potential perfect score of 
11, Hudnut had a composite ranking 
of 18, and Coty 19. They had no 
close competitors on that basis of 
figuring, because they achieved a uni- 
formly high rating on every policy. 

Arden, Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
Squibb, Yardley’s, Helena Rubinstein 
and Bourjois had an excellent show- 
ing as to the number of favorable 
store mentions, as compared with un- 
favorable, but relatively low ratings on 
one or more of the specific polici. ; 


What Do Department Stores Think of 
the NRA and Nationally Advertised Goods? 


(A Survey made in the Drug and Toilet Goods Departments of 150 Department Stores) 


Stores 


Stores Stores 


Less Than 1 to 5 Over 5 
$1,000,000 Sales Million Million All Stores 
y % % % 
1. Do you believe it desirable to pro- 
mote nationally advertised brands ? 
ME $ekéete ve steeiweuue 82 88 91 88 
DD. 9493006s sadaseavens 14 10 2 8 
be swdumnasens 4 2 7 4 
2. Considering all factors (such as 
cost of selling, etc.) which gives 
you the best met profit? 
Private brands ........... 4 2 12 5 
Nationally advertised brands 46 37 55 44 
a reer rere 50 62 33 51 
3. Which gives the greatest sales re- 
turn per dollar of advertising 
promotion spent by you? 
Private brands ........... 41 10 30 23 
Nationally advertised brands 59 82 67 73 
a errr re 0 8 3 a 
4. Have NRA price provisions in- 
creased your net profits? 
Ee eee re 32 51 42 44 
rene ere ree 46 30 26 2 
oo ee ee 21 18 32 24 


— 
—_ 


The SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal Service surveys are copyrighted. They may not be reproduced or reprinted, 
in whole or in part, without permission of the editors. 
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Department Store Rating on Policies of 


Drug and Toilet Goods Manufacturers 
| | | | a | > 
| Py 3 | is |S] 2] $] 2 
| | | $i lg} J | E] |, eelediss] = 
COMPANY el £| BisBleZisz| 2 | g| sslSeiSeise| & 
2\_§| glesissiaciee|.2| . sie8| ge ifeleece| oz 
esissizt 23 ge a5|25\25| & |eSiEE 82 Zo cc se 2s 
ls=|Ss\2s §a\£a\2> Z>\S>| £/53\55| Ec lesis=|-= =F 
ee\Se\8e\os zs =i 22 c2 6 na\ca) SF 22 2c $3 ae 
Richard Hudnut Sales Co... 1| 1| 1| 2| 2| 2 2} 1| 3| 2| 1 a 1/32] 1 970 
Coty, Inc... 1} 1] 1] tT] t] 4] 4] 3] 6] 4] 2) 2] 230) 2) .939 
Elizabeth Arden. 6| 4| 7| 4] 5| 3} 3| 2] 2| 3] 5| 3] 4}22] 2| .948 
Harriet H. Ayer, Inc. 3\ 3| 4| 3| 3; 5| 7| 8| 3| 7| 4| | 3) 28| 0| 1.000 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 4| 6| 4| 5| 6| 8| 5| 3| 4| 5| 5| §S/ 7/2) 0| 1.000 
Yardley & Co., Ltd... 7|7\ 4) 7| 6| 6| 4/0| 6| 5| 5| 6| 8) | 1| .944 
Helena Rubinstein, Inc... 4; 4) 3) 5 3| 4| 7/5 |33| 4] 3 7| 6) 19) 2 905 
Bourjois, Inc. 9| 8} 8|9|6| 7/0 5| 4|9| 8) 8| 9/|1| .937 
Dorothy Gray 8| 8/19; 8| 9| 9| 7/13| 8}! 9! o9l|uim}1| .933 
Primrose House, Inc.. 12) 11 9/11 10 | 12/13/13} 8) 11|)12| 20/17] 7 1 8375 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. . 12/10/27; 10|10| 9| 6| 8 |15| 7| 9| 22] 5] 14] 9 609 
Bristol-Myers Co........ 11) 11 | 2) 13) 12) 13/10/ 5/15/13) 11) 22 lia) 8] 4 sss 
Elmo Products.............. 10} 11 11| 15 | 12) 21| 16|13| 8| 21/18, 23/19) 7| 0| 1.000 
Woodbury-Jergens..... 25 | 16 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 13/| 16 | 11} 15 | 13) 15 | 24/17) 5) 3 833 
Denney & Denney..........| 12 16 | 11 | 13 | 12/ 17| 21 | 19| 8 | 13| 28 15|23| 6| 0| 1.000 
Pond’s Extract Co... . (28 | 20/ 19| 15/15 |17| 16/13| 15| 13, 12| 26|12/ 6| 6| .S00 
Parke Davis & Co... .. 12| 11| 9| 15 | 20| 28 | 27 | 25 16 | 11 | 12) 27 | 24) 4| 0| 1.000 
Procter & Gamble Co... 28 | 20| 15 | 21| 20| 17| 13) 13| 8|13| 18/18/19) 3| 4 571 
Gillette Safety Razor Co... 12| 11 | 19 | 21 | 28| 21 | 13| 13/15 | 29| 15| 19/24) 4| 0| 1.000 
Kotex Co. 31 | 20/19 | 15 | 28/13| 21|19| 8/13|15| 20|13, 4| 6| .400 
Sales Builders, Inc. 17| 20/11 | 21 | 15 | 17| 21 | 25) 15| 21 18; 24/19) 7| 0 | 1.000 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 22 | 20 | 14/| 11] 15 | 11 | 10 | 19 | 33 | 21) 2) 22) 9) 9 | 7 .563 
Charles of the Ritz. 21' 20 | 19 | 28| 20| 28| 16| 25| 15 | 13, 18| 23 | 30/ 3| 0| 1.000 
Kathleen Mary Quinlan 17 | 16 | 15 | 21 | 15 | 21 | 27 | 25| 15 | 21| 18) 24/| 30) 3| 0| 1.000 
Johnson & Johnson 25 | 20 | 19 | 21 | 26| 21) 21) 19 | 15 | 21| 18| 28 | 24) 4|-0! 1.000 
Houbigant, Inc. 20 | 20: 19 | 28 | 20| 21 | 27 | 25/15 | 13| 18| 28 | 24) 4| 0| 1.000 
Pepsodent Co. 27 | 29| 28 | 15| 30) 13| 16|11| 15| 29/18 27 | 14) 57 4 555 
Northam Warren Co. 21 | 16 | 19 | 28 | 20 21 | 21 | 19 | 33 | 21 | 26| 2B | 24)) 2) 2 500 
The Armand Co. 17 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 30| 30| 27 | 25| 15| 29| 28| 29/30) 3! 0| 1.000 
Sterling Products Inc. 28 | 33 | 28 | 31| 30| 30| 27| 19| 15 | 29, 2| 30/30' 1| 2) .333 
Park & Tilford. .. 23 | 30 28 | 31| 30/| 30| 27 | 25| 33| 21| 2 | 32 | 30) 2, 1 667 
Lady Esther Co... 34| 30 | 19 | 31| 20| 30| 33| 34/18 | 29|28| 32/14) 2/7 .222 
Modess Co... 31 | 29 | 34/| 31| 30| 30 | 27| 25| 15 | 29| 33| 33) 24) 0| 4, .000 
Lever Bros. Co. 32 | 33 | 28 | 34| 34| 30| 34| 25/15|34|33| 34/19/ 2| 5 .286 


47 other companies were mentioned. Ratings based on NET favorable mentions (see explanation). The editors will be 
pleased to supply subscribers with additional details about their co npanies—but not about their competitors. 


made their score on policy mentions 
slightly less favorable than on Hudnut 
and Coty. 


NRA Has Helped Them 


Striking difference of opinion 
shows up between the drug and 
toilet goods departments and the elec- 
trical appliance departments of the 
same stores in their reactions to the 
NRA. Whereas only 22% of the 
executives in electrical appliance de- 
partments stated that NRA price pro- 
visions had increased their net profits, 
twice that number—44%—of the 
drug and toilet goods men answered 
in the affirmative. 

In the largest group of stores 
studied—those doing an annual vol- 
ume of sales between 1 and 5 million 
dollars—a full majority thought NRA 
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had increased net profits. The smaller 
stores were more skeptical—which 
was also true of the electrical appli- 
ance survey. 


National Advertising Favored 
—But by Smaller Margin 


Drug and toilet goods department 
store executives do not favor nation- 
ally advertised brands to the same 
extent as their brothers in the electrical 
appliance departments, as can be seen 
by comparing the table in the Septem- 
ber 15 issue with the one presented 
herewith. The drug and toilet goods 
men were almost as outspoken in an- 
swering ‘“‘yes’’ to the question, “Do 
you believe it desirable to promote 
nationally advertised brands?”—88% 
said yes. 


But in answer to the question, 
“Considering all factors (such as cost 
of sales, etc.) which gives you the 
better net profit?” only 51% said na- 
tionally advertised brands as against 
65% in the electrical appliance de- 
partments. 

The stores doing a volume of from 
1 to 5 million dollars are not only 
more in favor of the NRA than other 
types of stores, but they were likewise 
greater boosters for the nationally ad- 
vertised brand. For example, only 
10% of them thought that the private 
brands gave the greatest sales return 
per dollar of advertising promotion 
spent by them, whereas the average for 
all types of stores was more than 
twice that percentage—23% to be 
exact. 

There seemed to be general agree- 
ment among all types of stores that 
the advantage of the nationally ad- 
vertised brand was most apparent in 
producing sales returns rather than 
providing the best net profit. 


What Buyers Reported 


Buyers and managers of the drug 
and toilet goods departments were 
more outspoken than were the elec- 
trical goods executives in pointing out 
reasons why they liked some manu- 
facturers and disliked others. The 
following comments are interesting, 
we think, but should not be taken as 
being typical of the entire group of 
Stores. 

For example, with the comments 
below are reproduced several critical 
opinions about companies who on the 
whole achieved a very high rating. 

A considerable number of depart- 
ment store executives were sore at 
those manufacturers who sell through 
the 5- and 10-cent stores. The de- 
partment manager of a large Con- 
necticut store says: ‘We do not 
approve of any manufacturer putting 
up a 10-cent size and giving people 
more for 10 cents than for 50 cents 
and one dollar, which many manufac- 
turers are doing.” An officer of a 
Pittsburgh store was especially upset 
over the Northam Warren Sales Cor- 
poration and Park & Tilford for that 
reason. 

Helena Rubinstein was praised by 
some because of her policy of restrict- 
ing outlets, while several other execu- 
tives dislike her company for the same 
reason. Apparently Rubinstein prod- 
ucts were taken out of these stores 
and sales were concentrated among 
one or more of their competitors. 

Large stores in both San Francisco 
and St. Paul compliment Yardley’s— 
one saying, “It has the finest policies 
of any manufacturer I know”; and the 

(Continued on page 320) 
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“Free, Gratis” Is Not Enough 
World’s Fair Teaches Makers 


HEN five hundred persons 

stand in line at one time, 

slowly edging forward, to 

get a souvenir, a sample or 
some small gift, manufacturers are 
impressed. Queues of visitors to the 
World’s Fair in Chicago have been 
lining up all summer. 

A feature writer on a Chicago 
newspaper wrote a “funny story” 
about it the other day when a man rid- 
ing in a push chair had his pusher 
shove him into three lines. It was 
estimated that the chair, for the time 
he was in line, cost him 90 cents. His 
prizes were worth less than a dime. 

The American Can Company has 
the most consistent and popular 
“line” at the fair. It starts at 10 
o'clock in the morning and ends at 
10 at night. Tin coin banks, souvenirs 
of the fair, come out of a standard 
“closing machine’’ at the rate of 500 
an hour. 


Drama in Tin Cans 


When plans for the exhibit were 
being completed an official said: 

“We are going to show 7,000 of 
the 20,000 cans we make. But at that 
I think the exhibit will be dead. Peo- 
ple won't look at cans. We must put 
some life in it.” 

So it was determined to give away 
the souvenir bank, a new type of 
opener for cans containing juice, and 
a small booklet, ‘The Story of the 
Tin Can.” 

The American Can Company has 
nothing to sell to the public. Its busi- 
ness is entirely with the canners. Its 
main purpose in exhibiting is to edu- 
cate the public to greater use of tinned 
goods, mainly foods and oils. If the 
public increases its buying the manu- 
facturers must buy more cans. 

The closing machine is just like 
thousands used in canneries all over 
the country except that it is “dolled 
up a bit.” That's for show purposes. 
The cans roll steadily down a feed 
chute and are “topped” by the ma- 
chine. After each operation a green 
light flashes, The person at the head 
of the line pushes a button and the 
can is delivered. Pushing the button 
gives the person a sense of participat- 
ing in the operation. 

The can carries a picture of the 
Federal building, Foods building 
and Hall of States. It is good look- 
ing, painted and lacquered. The col- 
ors, aluminum, white, red, gold, light 
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BY LESTER B. COLBY 


There’s an art even to the apparently easy task of giving 
away “‘something for nothing” manufacturers exhibiting at 
the Chicago World’s Fair are finding. Showmanship, deft 
playing on the strings of human nature, however, causes 
millions to scramble for souvenirs. 


Ad ss vr 


* 


Souvenir hunters standing in line before the American Can Company exhibit to get 


a tin can bank. 


Some 6,000 of the coin containers are given every day, making 


it the Fair’s most popular sample. 


blue, dark blue, green and black. Its 
value, perhaps a nickel. 

Attendants have gathered a num- 
ber of human interest stories by 
watching the line. A dignified matron, 
dowager of one of Chicago's wealth- 
iest and foremost families, was noticed 
edging her way slowly down the long 
line for the third time the other day. 

One of the attaches of the exhibit, 
curious, got her into conversation. She 
explained: 

“We are giving Junior a party. We 
wanted these banks for favors. I’ve 
had all the servants down to get into 
the line for the banks, This morning 
we found we needed six more, so here 
Iam. I've got to line up three more 
times.” 

The attendant handed her 
banks and she went away happy. 

A seven-foot giant, barker at an ex- 
hibit a couple of blocks away, was 
more direct. He came in with a let- 
ter. It was from a brother out in 
Montana living in what apparently is 
a 3-kid town. The letter said: 

“For heaven’s sake, Charley, get 


three 


two of those banks for Pete and Lou. 
The other kid in town has one of 
them and they’re wild.” 

The barker got the banks. The com- 
pany expects to give away 1,000,000 
banks by the time the fair is over. 
Each day a report is made to the home 
office. The report for August 23 fol- 


lows: 
Cumu- 
Daily lative 
Total Total 
No. Paid Admissions, 
Fair 180,684 8,237,074 
Attendance for Corresponding 
oe | ar 201,356 11,268,862 
No. Visitors at American Can 
Co. Exhibit (Estimate).... 66,032 2,102,285 
No. Registered Visitors .... 12 1,516 
No. Banks Distributed .... 5,912 451,501 
No. of Openers Distributed.. 5,184 505,533 
No. of Booklets Distributed. 2,500 257,370 
No. of Postcards Issued for 
Literature Requests 
Weather Conditions: Fair—Cool. 
Temperature: 12 Noon, 77° F. 
78° F. 8:00 P.M., 74° F. 


Fair Has Been Opened—90. 
Remaining—69. 


Other discoveries have been made. 
When the exhibit opened a coupon 
was printed on the back of the book- 
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66,938 


4:00 P.M., 
Number of Days 
Number of Days 


Visitors to the Chicago World’s Fair 
go for sample tastes of the Heinz 57 
Varieties in a big way. Sometimes 
lines have formed so long that it has 
taken fifty minutes to arrive at the 
“tasting point.” 


A coupon printed on the back of one 
of American’s educational pamphlets 
brought only a handful of replies; 
this postal card, handed to the same 
sort of people, started a deluge. Folks 
had disliked to mutilate the pamphlets! 


CMRI PROD 


LISTED BELOW SEND 
POSTAGE REQUIRED 


let, “The Story of Tin Can.” To re- 
turn the coupon the book, of course, 
was mutilated. After 35,000 booklets 
were given away returns were checked. 
Only 12 had been received. — 

Realizing that something was 
wrong, the deal was changed. A post- 
card request (see illustration) was 
handed out. When 35,000 of these 
had been handed out another check 
was made. To the amazement of all 
more than 18,000 had come back! 

All of which shows the value of 
technique. You can’t even give things 
away i the method is wrong. 

Something else is significant, and 
this has to do with word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising. From time to time careful 
checks have been made and it has been 
determined that 45% of those in line 
had seen the bank, or had heard about 
it, and got in line with the definite 
purpose of getting one. 

Almost half as many had no idea 
of what they were in line for or what 
they'd get. They were just “going 
with the mob.” 

Another fact learned in handling 
crowds is this: 

Whenever the machine is speeded 
up beyond a certain tempo the crowd 
gets nervous, irritable, jumpy. It has 
the jitters. When it is operated too 
slowly people show annoyance. They 
frown and mutter and some walk 
away. At just about 500 an hour all 
seem in good humor and carry off their 
prizes with smiles. 

So, whether the attendance at the 
fair is 50,000 or 200,000, approxi- 
mately the same number of banks are 
given away each day. For no matter 
how small the attendance there is 
never a single moment without “‘cus- 
tomers” in line. And 60% are women, 
except on the weekly children’s day. 

H. J. Heinz Company expected no 
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queues to gather when it began to 
sample its products at the fair. But 
on the very first day the public began 
to form a “‘line to the right,” as if 
trained to the job. The Heinz people 
thought this wasn’t too good, so split 
their sampling; added a_ second 
counter. 

That resulted in two lines almost 
as long as the first. They are now 
giving out an average of about 10,- 
000 samples a day and on August 25 
the grand total was 668,292. Last 
year their sampling for the entire year 
was 887,514. 

They’re slowing it up now by hav- 
ing the girls do a bit more talking. 
Fourteen girls work at the job; two 
squads of six each with a couple of ex- 
tras “just in case.” Twenty-eight peo- 
ple in all are required to man the 
Heinz exhibit. 

Eight times a day a playlet is given 
in the Heinz “Tiny-vision Theatre.” 
This is an optical illusion, or some- 
thing like that. Trick mirrors are used. 
The playlet is given on an enclosed 
stage but the public sees the actors in 
a mirror. They appear like animated 
dolls about ten inches high. 

The lilliputian figures in the mirror 
appear to speak with human voices. 
It is done by the use of microphones. 
Lyle Clement, of Hollywood, plays 
the king; Esther Gaylord, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the queen, and William Ed- 
wards, of New York, the chef, 

It’s a merry comedy, in rhyme, and 
mainly about the royal beans, Heinz, 
of course and other royal foods all 
Heinz. The audience is much puz- 
zled. Some, misreading, think it tele- 
vision. 

Heinz has scouts out in the audi- 
ence from time to time to check up 
on the comments of the crowds. Sam- 
ples of tomato juice, rice flakes, soups, 
baked beans, sweet gherkins and 
sphaghetti are given away. The scouts 
casually ask the samplees what they 
sampled and who the maker was. 

They've found that about 90% 
answer correctly. That’s to learn if 


they are getting their story over. 

Last month Heinz dealers and dis- 
tributors from 48 states and nine for- 
eign countries reported at the exhibit 
and were taken to a private parlor for 
“conversations.” One dealer came 
from Valetta, Malta, which sent the 
attendants to the encyclopedia. 

People have stood in the Heinz line 
50 minutes to get a wee taste of beans 
or a sample of soup—which is some- 
thing of a record. ‘‘Pickle pins” have 
been worn away by about 765,000 visi- 
tors. 

Chr, Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., “the 
Junket Folks,” installed equipment for 
freezing 17,000 “tiny cones’ daily. 
Each cone holds about a spoonful of 
frozen junket ice cream mix. Regard- 
less of the attendance at the fair, ca- 
pacity sampling has been done daily. 

Each cone makes just one ‘‘gobble” 
and there has been suspicion of repeat 
business. | The management reports 
sufficient direct sales of packages at 
the booth to “carry the overhead.” 
Thus the good will and future business 
for the product are considered net 
gain. 

The Glidden Company, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Inc., has been handing 
out 10,000 samples daily. These con- 
sist of 5,000 dabs of salad dressing 
on crackers and 5,000 samples of 
shredded cocoanut in paper cups. 
Packages of Durkee products are also 
sold direct over the counter at the 
booth. 

Attendants estimate that this busi- 
ness is sufficient to bear the cost of 
most of the advertising expenses at 
the fair. 

The Scholl Manufacturing Com- 
pany, since the 1934 fair opened, has 
given away more than 100,000 free 
samples of Dr, Scholl’s Foot Balm 
and about the same number of Zino- 
Pads. This company does not sample 
promiscuously. No queues form. 

A dignified woman of mature years, 
wearing no rouge or red fingernail 
enamel to distract, quietly meets in- 

(Continued on page 322) 
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Super Pyro, by “Super Protection,” 


Multiplies Dealers for Fall Drive 


Pyro means alcohol. Until a year or 
so ago eight companies were producing 
pyro for use as automobile radiator 
anti-freeze. Their products were 
pretty much alike—as much alike as 
unpackaged flour or,sugar. They were 
alike in their functions. There was 
little one manufacturer could say 
about his product that the other seven 
could not. Motorists bought chiefly 
on price. Dealers were forced to sell 
largely on price, with rapidly diminish- 
ing profit. In a single neighborhood 
prices would range from 75 to 39 
cents a gallon. Obviously, dealers’ 
loyalty to any anti-freeze manufac- 
turer was negligible. 

Then one of them—Uv. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Company, New York—set to 
work to produce a distinctive anti- 
freeze. When they had it, they gave 
it a distinctive golden color and call- 
ed it Super Pyro. The color, however, 
devised to prevent substitution, was 
only one of its advantages. 


They Added “Talking Points” 


To make their color mean some- 
thing, they put imto their product 
what they claim to be the highest 
strength, by means of a_ patented 
process to eliminate the usual 6% 
of water. They reduced evaporation 
by means of a soluble oil, which floats 
to the top of the radiator when the 
engine stops. Super Pyro, however, 
it is said, is ‘crystal clear,’ enabling 
filling station attendants to make 
quicker readings on the hydrometer. 
Most important of all, from the stand- 
point of motorists who have had the 
misfortune of anti-freeze boiling over 
and marring the paint on their hoods, 
Super Pyro—by another patented 
process—is “‘rust proof.” 

And most important from the deal- 
ers’ standpoint was the fact that, be- 
cause of these advantages, prices could 
be maintained. 

Introduced last year, 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of Super Pyro were sold to 
1,000,000 motorists, on an advertising 
expenditure of less than $100,000. 

From the first year’s trial U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol found that 94% of 
dealers who handled it were satisfied 
with sales results; that 91% were 
ready to reorder for this year; that 
44% of dealers who did not handle it 
last winter are ready to buy it this year, 
and that 29% of Super Pyro dealers 
intend to handle no other popular- 
priced anti-freeze this Winter. 

This Winter the company. intends to 
sell 85 out of every 100 motorists. It 
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is making intensive plans toward that 
end. 

Its advertising appropriation, for 
example, is about $300,000. Seventy 
newspapers, 2,000 24-sheet posters 
and the Saturday Evening Post will 
tell the story nationally, beginning this 
month. Sixteen million car owners 
will be invited through these media to 
participate in a $5,000 slogan contest 

-based on their knowledge of the 
reasons why Super Pyro is super. To 
know these reasons they must go to 
dealers. They will go, it is expected, 
from three to six weeks before the 
arrival of cold weather. When the 
thermometer drops they will think of 
Super Pyro. They will know, wher- 
ever they are, that the price is 25 
cents a quart, $1 a gallon—and, 
presumably, worth it. 

The essence of the distributor and 
dealer program is price control. 
Throughout the Summer and early 
Fall, under Glenn Haskell, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales, U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol has been busy selecting 
wholesalers and retailers who would 
agree to work on this price policy. 
The company has been choosing care- 
fully, Mr. Haskell explains, ‘‘reserv- 
ing the right to withdraw stocks from 
any party guilty of unfair trade prac- 
tice.” Even so the plan has proved 
so attractive that the number of both 
will be several hundred per cent larger 
than that of last Winter. 


Dealer Helps Varied, Effective 


Through consignment of stock the 
distributor is relieved of any invest- 
ment in inventory. He is freed of 
temptation to make “‘special’” offers. 
A 35-minute film helps the distributor 
to visualize sales methods to his sales- 
men and to his dealers. The company 
also has prepared for distributors’ 
salesmen a 20-page portfolio test 
tube demonstrator (vest pocket size) 
for demonstrating the rust-proof ad- 
vantage, and is supplying them with 
reprints of all advertisements and with 
Super Pyro News, an_ illustrated 
paper which will carry the “hot” news 
of the campaign. 

To help distributors’ salesmen in 
their on with dealers the company 
has recruited and trained a staff of 
missionary men. These will see to it 
that station advertising material is 
properly installed. They will explain 
the six advantages, and “see that the 
dealers understand the importance of 
maintaining the retail price.” 

The plan has proved so attractive 


that certain large retailing groups have 


decided to concentrate their anti- 
freeze efforts this Fall on Super Pyro. 
Though Standard Oil Company of 
New York, for example, has had an 
“alcohol” of its own, it will handle 
Super Pyro exclusively in its stations 
throughout New York and New Eng- 
land this Fall. Firestone Super Serv- 
ice stations will sell it nationally. 

Dealers generally are glad to have 
something specific to say about an anti- 
freeze. 


Squibb’s New Jobber Plan 
and Newspaper Campaign 
Aim to Stabilize Prices 


Striving for price stabilization by 
something suggestive of the Coty 
method, E. R. Squibb & Sons is now 
appointing wholesalers who receive 
merchandise on consignment and sell 
it only to dealers approved by Squibb. 
By this means Squibb hopes to control 
the most troublesome factor in the 
ptice situation—the jobber. The plan 
1s reported to be eminently satisfactory 
to reputable dealers and many whoie. 
salers. The company is now complet- 
ing its jobber-agent appointments to 
cover the country and will soon begin 
a considerable local newspaper cam- 
paign. 

The company enables the whole- 
saler to give the retailer 10% off on 
an order of $5 or more of two or 
more Squibb home necessities. This 
discount does not apply to all orders. 

“To give 10% off on all Squibb 
Advertised Products irrespective of 
quantity,” said President Carleton Pal- 
mer, ‘would result in a reduction of 
the code minimum. Squibb does not 
intend that its products be sold at code 
minimums, nor does it intend to lower 
code minimums under any circum- 
stances.”’ 

The average retail profit on the 
Squibb line is approximately 30%, 
running as high as 40% on slow 
items. 

Squibb is ready to back up. its line 
with new advertising themes. A sur 
vey of nine local markets—a tenth is 
now being added—proved to the com 
pany that a reputation for dependabil 
ity has been its biggest sales factor. 
Price has been secondary. 

Beginning probably in October, the 
company will support its products 
with a strong newspaper campaign in 
the 10 test areas, using a “shoppin: 
list” to put over the less known Squib! 
products along with the leaders 
Eventually this will expand into fa: 
greater use of newspaper space. Th« 
present national. magazine schedul 
will continue, but with a changed in 
stitutional theme. 
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Ewing Galloway 


When it comes to unburdening grief in the buyer’s office, let the 
buyer talk and the salesman listen—and try to solve his prospect’s 


problem. 


As for the salesman’s grumbling about his own firm’s 


failings—that, besides being very bad business, is in as poor taste 
as dragging his domestic difficulties into the smoking-car talk. 


The Salesman Who 
Unloads His Troubles on 
the Buyer’s Desk 


SAT in the lobby of a hotel the other night ‘‘chin- 
ning’’ with a salesman. This chap had just received 
a commission check from his house and he was in a 
highly disgruntled frame of mind. The amount of 
the check was a good bit Jess than he had expected, and 
he was impatient with an office routine which had apparent- 
ly made a serious error. He held forth at length about 


it to me. 


| sympathized—monosyllabically—while, in the back of 
my mind I made this note: This type of ‘‘advertising’’ is 
bad for the salesman—and bad for the company he rep- 
resents, and salesmen too often make a habit of airing their 
gricvances against the house to buyers and prospects. 


in the first place, prospects have enough grievances of 
their own to worry about, without listening to lamentations 
from others. Furthermore, simple, unintentional errors 
are often thus magnified far beyond their true value; they 
give customers the idea that the house is disorganized, un- 
fair in its treatment of its representatives, or unprincipled 


BY 


in its dealings. Remember that the person to whom you 
air your complaints will never hear the rest of the story— 
the equitable settlement, the smoothing out of the kinks, 
the forthcoming apologies, the perfectly logical explanation, 


your renewed faith in your firm. 


If you feel that you've been treated unfairly in any deal 
with the house—if you disapprove of certain policies which 
you feel are inequitable—if there’s any kind of a chip on 
your shoulder—take it up directly with the house. Both 
your ability and your opinions are respected in your own 
business family, and any company of standing will give 
you at least a fair hearing. 


But don’t go about crying on the shoulder of buyers 
about things which are purely your personal affairs. Spend 
that time, instead, selling your wares according to the best 
of your ability. Buyers will never respect you the more 
for publicizing your petty disagreements with your em- 
ployers—they will, instead, recognize the practice as poor 
business ethics and an evidence of bad taste. 


BRUCE 
CROWELL 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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Custom-Built Local Advertising 
Helps Ford Double Sales 


A distinctly new experiment—a gigantic program of care- 
fully localized newspaper advertising—has been a major 
factor in building and maintaining Ford’s motor sales leader- 
ship this year. Why such a program was necessary and how 
it was initiated and is being carried out are explained here. 


ITH straight-line produc- 
tion Ford Motor Company 
won dominance in its in- 


dustry. With straight-to- 
prospect advertising Ford recently has 
regained leadership in unit sales—and 
may even regain dominance. It has 
doubled its sales these last nine 
months, and after three years of losses, 
totaling $150,000,000, expects to be 
operating at a profit before 1934 is 
ended. 

Total passenger car volume for the 
year probably will be 600,000 units. 
By the time 500,000 units have been 
sold the company will be out of the 
red. Its sales today are about 450,- 
OOO. 


Three Factors in Comeback 


An official of the company at- 
tributes the comeback to three fac- 
tors: The product, the management 
and the advertising. 

Under the heading of product, it is 
mentioned that dual down draft car- 
buretion has made the present V-8 
the most economical to operate of any 
Ford ever built. There are other at- 
tributes that could be told—such as 
“free action on all four wheels,” ‘‘over- 
size brakes,” “two-way hydraulic shock 
absorbers.” But this is not a product 
story. And besides, Ford is telling 
them better than we could. 

Under the heading of management 
comes that important factor of dealer 
relations. There was a time, not far 
away, when Henry Ford felt, if he did 
not actually say, that his dealers might 
be damned. At least he did little to 
help them. He was concerned almost 
wholly with producing low-priced, de- 
pendable motor car transportation. 
And since America was rapidly being 
motorized, and multitudes were eager 
to buy the kind of transportation for 
which his name was a symbol, he 
could afford to remain aloof from his 
dealers, and to let them work out theit 
own problems as best they might. The 
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BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


dealers themselves, under those condi- 
tions, did not greatly mind. 

But times have changed in thirty 
years. Ford has effective rivals now. 
The market has become more nearly 
“saturated.” Depression has removed 
much of it. The magic name of Ford 
is less potent. Selling has replaced 
production as the most important 
problem. And selling can be done 
only with the active and intelligent sup- 
port of a large group of dealers, who 
have or should have the needs, abili- 
ties and limitations of a vastly larger 
number of prospects clearly in mind. 
Cars may be standardized but pros- 
pects cannot be. The millions who 
flocked to Model T because there was 
no low-priced alternative are choosing 
carefully now. They are buying for 
individual reasons to meet personal 
and localized problems. And the 
dealer, who knows these problems bet- 
ter than the highest executive at Dear- 
born, must be reckoned with. Ford 
Motor Company exists today through 
the persuasive ability of 8,500 motor 
car merchants scattered throughout the 
country 


M-E’s Preliminary Survey 


An important part of management, 
the company has found, is the effective 
creation and coordination of dealer ad- 
vertising. 

National advertising may still be the 
backbone of Ford advertising, but the 
nerves and sinews of it must be local- 
ized. Much of Ford advertising, this 
year for the first time, has been cus- 
tom-built to fit individual markets. 

When Edsel Ford appointed Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., on January 1 of 


this year, to handle dealer advertising 
for 27 of the company’s 32 branch 
areas in the country, he did so not 
with the intent of reducing national 
advertising, handled by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., but of strengthening the 
sinews and sharpening the nerves at 
point-of-sale. The advertising, in dol- 
lar expenditure, is about equally ci- 
vided between these agencies now. 
All of it has been increased to about 
six times the amount spent in 1933. 
Increased national advertising alone 
would have helped, but localization has 
turned the trick at point-of-sale. 

McCann-Erickson brought to the ac- 
count experience in motor markets 
gained by serving Standard Oil com- 
panies, of New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Nebraska, California, and _ others, 
which were being served by some 20 
M-E offices throughout the country. 
But before soliciting the Ford account, 
the agency made an exhaustive study 
of motor car sales and possibilities in 
each of the 3,300 counties. Its re- 
searchers learned the name and address 
of every owner of a 1931, °32 or '33 
Chevrolet, Plymouth, Pontiac, Buick 
and Ford. They learned the percent- 
age of motor car owners who turn in 
their car every year of its life. They 
suggested an advertising program di- 
rected at the live prospects in each 
market. 


Coordination Turns a Trick 


The research must have been “‘cx- 
haustive.”” Boiled down, it filled two 
volumes, 1,500 pages each, one for 
passenger, one for commercial cars. 
Each contained 3,300 “‘chapters’’ for 
the nation’s counties. 

The study told Ford Motor Com- 
pany executives many things they did 
not know. It helped them to crystallize 
what has proved to be doubtless the 
most thorough localized program of 
advertising and dealer helps any manu- 
facturer has ever conducted. Dealers 
have paid an average of $6 a car for 
this program, and have felt rewarcied 
for it. The manufacturer has met this 
with an equal amount nationally. 

Success of the program has depe‘id- 
ed on the ability of four factors—the 
factory, branches, dealers and advertis- 
ing agency—to work closely toget! er. 
In 14 M-E offices were establis‘ved 
Ford “‘agencies.”” These are in strategic 
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Pe nts—Boston, New York, Rich- 

cad, Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, 
b ‘las, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
caso, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle. Each office 
serves from one to six branches. Un- 
der Cleveland, for example, are four 
branches. Seattle also takes care of 
the Portland territory, and Dallas helps 
to plan for Oklahoma. In addition the 
ofice in New York functions as ‘‘co- 
ordinator” for all the East and South, 
and the offices in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Denver and San Francisco 
function similarly for their respective 
sections. 

‘The dealers by no means are left 
on their own. They initiate programs, 
with the help of Ford branch and ad- 
vertising executives in their territory, 
but the factory still supervises. Sup- 
pose Washington, D. C., wishes to 
emphasize a certain theme. Copy, pre- 
pared there, is rushed to the coordi- 
nator in New York, then to M-E in De- 
troit, to the factory, back to New York 
(perhaps with changes to fit in with 
Ford policies, but not changes to 
tamper with local facts). The ad is 
pated in New York and sent to 
Washington. 

A slow and fussy procedure? Not 
necessarily. The round trip—suggest- 
ed copy leaving Washington to plated 
ad arriving back—takes only five days. 
McCann-Erickson operates an almost 


daily “‘messenger service’ through a 
liaison officer who travels between 
New York and Detroit. When the 


mutual responsibilities are considered 
the procedure does not seem fussy. 


“One Man’s Meat—” 


To handie its part of the Ford job 
the agency has about 35 field men out 
contacting branch managers and deal- 
ers. It has about 80 people devoting 
some part of each day to Ford. The 
feld men and the executives on the 
account keep moving and meeting and 
learning. Some executives in six 
months have traveled scores of thou- 
sands of miles and have shaken hands 
and talked with thousands of dealers 
and their salesmen. The M-E field men 
tide the territory with the Ford road 
mer. They help the factory determine 
quotas of branches. They are ready 
to provide extra help for exceptional 
emergencies or opportunities. Just 
this month, for example, they are aid- 
ing the Norfolk branch in an effort 
to s-ll 1,000 cars in ten days, a record 
for .hat branch since introduction of 
Mo el A. 

Every three months representatives 
from all 14 M-E offices employed on 
the account meet together with factory 
officials at Detroit. They tell how 
they met local problems of the pre- 
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vious quarter and make plans for the 
next quarter. At these _Meetings yf " 
often found that the “bromide” 

say, Boston, is just the appeal tuk 
in, say, Los Angeles. 

In its dealer campaigns Ford has 
discarded ‘‘basic themes’ and _ boiler- 
plate. The company has decided that 
advertising—in newspapers at least— 
which is produced far ahead and far 
away, cannot produce its share of 
local sales at the intended time. The 
mere addition of the names of dealers 
does not meet local needs. Even 


NEW RECORD FOR WASHINGTON 
REGISTRATIONS OF THE. 000.33 


B Ford's margin of leadership continues to increase! in 
Me huly the Ford V-8 won 2 270% increase in D. of C. 
registrations over the same month last year. 


FORD DEALERS OF WASHINGTON 


FORO OPEN AIR SHOW & SERVICE EXHIBIT 
° a WARE ane A OT 


ee co 


So highly localized is Ford newspaper 
copy this year that close neighbors, 
Baltimore and Washington, read such 
dissimilar ads as these. The prominent 
mention of the city in head and copy, the 
use of pictures of local socialites, the 
mention of local delivered prices and 
references to Ford shows at local street 
addresses are all part of a tailor-to-fit-the- 
city plan that is giving Ford the inside 
track in 1934’s race for sales. 


though the car be exactly the same, 
the appeal to a Boston banker is not 
the one which would cause a Dakota 
farmer to buy. In fact, in one 
branch area, a half-dozen themes have 
been employed, as seasons and weather 
and crops and whatever vary. 
Throughout the country this year 
there have been at least 50. 

Recent continued rains in New Or- 
leans brought an “all steel body” 


series. . . . In Norfolk, with business 
good, is emphasized “commercial car 
pick-up.” In New England, 


that hardy perennial “economy” is at 
work. . . In New York, where 
Chevrolet lately has been very active 
in proclaiming its ‘‘knee-action,” Ford 
is talking about “‘rideability and com- 
fort” through “independent action on 
all four wheels.” . Opening of the 
colleges in Philadelphia brings a poem, 
topped by an O. Soglow illustration, 
telling how a junior defeated a senior 
in contest for a “frail” by the “timely 


loan of someone’s Ford V-8.” 
In Hartford, as we write, dealers are 
staging a “treasure hunt,” with a Ford 
and other products as prizes, and keys 
and instructions delivered to every 
home by Western Union messengers. 
Atlantic City’s interest in the 
bizarre recently was whetted by trans- 
lation of ‘Watch the Fords Go By” 
into 27 languages. 

In some markets, as among the 
Jewish people in New York City, the 
money is in the market but the pros- 
pects are adamant. New York's Jews 
remember Henry Ford’s ‘pogrom’ 
with his Dearborn Independent 15 
years ago. Ford Motor Company is 
contemplating efforts to bring back 
this market. 

Even in nearby cities, on the same 
day, copy is made to fit local inclina- 
tions and local pride. Baltimore and 
Washington are only 40 miles apart. 
They have many things in common. 
But the interest of their people is still, 
respectively, in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. So while one piece of copy 
announces, “ ‘Smart,’ say Baltimore 


women—and economical, too,” an- 


Sivel/oue Soaks Wor 


cud economical, too! 


other reports ‘New record for Wash- 
ington registrations of the Ford V-8.” 

The Baltimore ad shows a picture 
of a Baltimore woman standing beside 
her Ford car, mentions a Ford movie 
being shown at “Liberty Heights and 
Wabash avenue,’’ quotes Baltimore de- 
livered prices. The Washington ad re- 
fers to the “Ford Open-Air Show and 
Service Exhibit,” being held at ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and 41% Street’’ and 
Washington delivered prices. As it 
happens, the delivered prices in Bal- 
timore and Washington are the same. 
If they were different, however, the 
exact prices of all major models 
would be shown. Sometimes, in 
smaller cities, cooperation of news- 
papers is sought in inserting local de- 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Poker theme runs through Hiram Walker advertising and selling in New York .. . 


1 
: Wh, year Ad Lenided Base Whashies 
Blended ty Moom Weller 


as in this newspaper half-page. 


Dealer Showdowns Help Walker 
Take N. Y. and Chicago Pots 


IF LE - SHOT merchandising 
methods that protect dealers 
and prices are cracking open 
big-city liquor markets fot 

Hiram Walker & Sons. During the 
hot weather of last Summer a con- 
centrated campaign directed by Camp- 
bell-Ewald for the whole line of 
Walker products increased business 
97% in chaotic Chicago. A New 
York drive by Fletcher & Ellis pri- 
marily for Walker's blends, which 
started at mid-September, is still going 
strong. Both campaigns play up 
Hiram Walker quality. Both have 
greatly increased the number of 
Walker retail outlets. 

On September 17, 20 missionary 
salesmen of the company set forth to 
win the 1,000 New York City liquor 
package stores to three new blends 
—named the King, Queen and Jack 
of Clubs, in honor of HW’s Canadian 
Club straight whisky, now known also 
as the Ace of Clubs. 

As this is written, one week later, 
more than 500 of them have been 
signed. By the time the blends are 
announced to consumers of the Met- 
ropolitan area, in full pages in nine 
publications, October 5, executives be- 
lieve New York package store dis- 
tribution will be virtually complete. 

Hiram Walker also has signed a 
dozen wholesalers for the blends— 
Seeman Brothers, R. C. Williams, 
Austin Nichols, and concerns of sim- 
ilar high standing. 

Distribution is being won by selling 
not merely products but a plan. The 
plan, HW executives say, is based on 
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1. Quality at the right price; 

2. Fair profit for distributor 
and retailer on every bottle; 

3. Backed by the reputation of 

a well-known maker, and 

4. Dramatic and consistent con- 
sumer advertising. 

In a portfolio, worked out to re- 
semble a great deck of cards, the 
“Ace of Clubs” presents the new line, 
the base of which is said to be five 
and one-half year old Canadian bond- 
ed whisky. The age of Hiram 
Walker (established in 1857), its $5,- 
000,000 distillery at Peoria, Illinois, 
and other attributes are mentioned as 
factors contributing to ‘‘quality.” 

The company also outlines clearly 
to the trade the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and retailer price of each— 
based on distributor mark-up of 15 
and retailer mark-up of 331/3%. 
The retail prices will be mentioned in 
the advertising. 

Advertising will be dramatic and 
consistent. A dozen advertisements, 
on poker themes, several to appear in 
full, half- and quarter-page space, are 
reproduced in the portfolio. Also re- 
produced are letters from advertising 
executives of the New York Sun, 
World-Telegram, Journal, News, 
Times and Herald Tribune, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Newark News and New Yorker 
magazine. Starting with a series of 
teaser ads October 2 and breaking 
into larger space with the formal an- 
nouncement, the company intends to 
spend $100,000 in advertising in this 
market in the first 13 weeks. 

To the dealers HW missionary men 


say, ‘Stop feeding the kitty! It’s time 
to discard and draw to the ace.” A 
feature of the presentation is a frank 
discussion of blends. Hiram Walker 
disagrees with certain other large fac- 
tors in the industry who sell blends 
without referring to them openly as 
such, and is laying its cards face up 
on the table. 

To win 500 dealers in six working 
days, with a Jewish holiday interrupt 
ing contact with many of them, HW 
employed no samples. Neither, be- 
cause of New York laws, could it 
provide point-of-sale material. It 
could only present the products, the 
packages and the plan. 

The New York missionary force 
will be continued where their efforts 
do not conflict with distributors’ sales 
men. They will watch prices and aid 
dealers. 

The campaign is supervised by 
James B. Melick, general sales man- 
ager of Hiram Walker & Sons. 

Last Summer's Chicago campaign 
for Hiram Walker, with its remark- 
able increase in sales, started with a 
banquet of 250 wholesalers and their 
salesmen on July 17. So much en- 
thusiasm was put behind the drive 
that the last two weeks of July show- 
ed an immediate sales increase of 25%. 
August, with the campaign in full 
blast, doubled the June sales. Hiram 
Walker had overcome some of the 
Chicago liquor chaos. And this in 
the face of hot weather—always a 
handicap to liquor sales. 


Win 700 Chicago Dealers 


The Hiram Walker plan aimed to 
secure better jobber support, to in- 
crease the number of outlets, to give 
dealers definite selling aid, to put a 
greater number of brands on dealers’ 
shelves, and to identify Hiram Walker 
dealers. Every one of them passes a 
Hiram Walker inspection, stocks at 
least four products of the line and 
agrees to maintain fair retail prices. 

The fine 75-year-old reputation of 


» the company plus cash prizes for sales- 
# men and strong local advertising sup- 
port won the jobbers. 


Outlets were 
increased during the first five weeks 
to 700 dealers doing 70% of Chi- 
cago’s liquor business. Many dealers 
who had been handling only one or 
two Walker products, such as Cana- 
dian Club rye and Walker’s London 
Dry Gin, began to carry all seven of 
Hiram Walker’s most popular brand: 
And every approved dealer got th: 
Hiram Walker seal of quality for his 
door or window. He also benefited 
by the newspaper campaign. Three- 
page and double spread ads called 
“Hiram Walker & Sons Roll Call,” 
(Continued on page 316) 
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They started with 2 
now they have 8 


aes Eye 


CHICAGO 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, manufacturer of surgical 
dressings, has solved its principal communication 
problems with Bell System Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice. With it, customers throughout the country 
are extended the same service offered to those near 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Company sales executives use Teletypewriter 
Service to exchange messages regarding merchan- 
cising and advertising. Factory managers control 
production in the many plants throughout the 
United States. Rush orders, credit inquiries and 
many other administrative matters are sped to 
their destination and answers received within 
the hour on the teletypewriter. 

Teletypewriters were at first an experiment 


BELL SYSTEM 


CcToBER 1, 1934 


WS. NEW YORK, 


CHICOPEE® 


NEW Penick 


- GAINESVILLE 
, * 


with Johnson & Johnson—their efficiency was 
quickly proved. An official says — 

“We installed one teletypewriter in our New 
York office and one in our factory at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Those two machines made good so com- 
pletely that we now have three in New York, two 
in New Brunswick and one each in Chicago, 
Chicopee, Mass., and Gainesville, Ga.” 

They started with two, now they have eight. 

Whether your company has one unit or many, 
you should know the specific ways in which tele- 
typewriter service can help you. Your local Bell 

Company will gladly have a representative 
make a study of your communication needs. 
No obligation, of course. 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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Shifts in Industry That Are 


Affecting Markets 


NDUSTRIAL activity for the 

nation as a whole declined quite 

sharply during the Summer. 

However, some industries were 
harder hit than others, and naturally 
some sections of the country suffered 
more than others. 

The steel industry was probably the 
most adversely affected. Steel opera- 
tions, after allowing for seasonal 
changes, dropped from 76% of nor- 
mal in June to 39.7% in July 
and 33.7% in August. This re- 
sulted in a sharp reduction in 
employment and an even greater de- 
cline in the total payroll of the in- 
dustry. Consequently, the dollar pur- 


chasing power in the steel centers of » 


the nation was greatly reduced. 
While this sharp curtailment in pro- 
duction has greatly reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the steel sections for 
the time being, the lower production 
has also aided in reducing steel in- 
ventories. Steel production schedules 
are currently below demand schedules, 
and the inventory position of the in- 
dustry is becoming more favorable. 
With a slight improvement in steel 
demand, production should be in- 
creased during the immediate future. 
From the most recent statistics, it 
appears that the Pittsburgh section, 
and those other sections outside of 
Detroit most seriously affected during 
the period of curtailment, will reap 
the most benefit from improvement in 
operations. The Detroit district, it 
should be added, was little affected, 
and at the present time is operating at 
between 77% and 80% of capacity. 


Textile Centers Still Good 


Activity in the textile industry has 
been receding since the middle of 
1933. During the last three months 
the rate of decline has been accelerat- 
ed, and the strike during September 
has made matters worse, temporarily. 
However, this sharp curtailment had 
some beneficial effects. Finished goods 
inventories were reduced and the in- 
dustry has been placed in a position 
where much greater activity can take 
place now that the strike is settled. 
Although the textile districts are suf- 
fering from a loss of purchasing power 
because of the strike, they should 
prove to be a good market outlet with- 
in a short period of time (See page 
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BY 
JULES BACKMAN 
AND 
A. L. JACKSON 


V ice-Presidents, 
Economics Statistics, Inc., 
New York City 


241, September 15 SM, for list of im- 
portant textile districts). 

The mining districts, especially the 
coal centers, are now becoming more 
active. Most of this increased activ- 
ity, however, is of a seasonal nature 
and any improved market conditions 
are likely to be temporary. It appears 
to us that the coal industry has a 
brighter outlook at the present time 
than it had a year ago. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of anthracite. 
The coal districts should prove a good 
sales territory for consumers’ goods in 
the next month. 


Shoe Districts Will Revive 


The many attempts to stimulate the 
building trade have not been very suc- 
cessful to date. Building contracts 
awarded during August were little 
changed from the July level. Were it 
not for the increased number of 
projects financed by government funds, 
the industry would have shown a 
marked decline during August. Build- 
ing permits issued were up slightly 
during the month, indicating that 
activity will be slightly greater in the 
next month or so. However, building 
material costs are still far too high 
in relation to commodity prices in 
general to permit much improvement 
immediately. Correction of this situa- 
tion would prove to be a big boon to 
all business; but until such a correction 
takes place activity in this industry 
and the allied industries will neces- 
sarily remain at low ebb. (The Gov- 
ernment’s Housing program is also 
being held up because of these high 
costs.) It is very unlikely that pur- 
chasing power created by the building 
and allied industries will show any 
material change during the immediate 
future. 

Despite the unfavorable outlook for 
the commodities of hides and rubber, 


conditions now point to increased 
manufacturing activity in finished 
leathers, boots and shoes, and rubber 
products. It seems that the improve- 
ment indicated for these industries 
will aid the dollar purchasing power 
in the territories of Akron, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and parts of New Eng- 
land. 

The automobile industry has played 
a relatively more important role in the 
business of the nation in the past year 
than had been the case in the preced- 
ing years. It was one of the mainstays 
for the steel industry, and apparently 
will continue to play an important role. 
However, the large number of auto- 
mobiles in the hands of dealers cur- 
rently indicates a very unhealthy con- 
dition. This will be especially true if 
any drastic changes in new models 
occur. Even if the industry does not 
make important model changes, these 
high inventories will tend to prevent 
any unusual expansion in automobile 
production in the immediate future. 

The advance in manufacturing em- 
ployment and payrolls for the nation 
as a whole, as was reported by the 
Department of Labor for August, in- 
dicates that purchasing power of all 
manufacturing centers combined is 
better than in the past month. This 
improvement in payrolls combined 
with the increase in farm income in- 
dicates that the total purchasing power 
of the country will support an increase 
in the total demand for goods. 


Prestone Plans Big Campaign 
for Cold Winter Coming 


It’s going to be a cold winter. So 
the experts have been saying for 
months. National Carbon Company, 
seeing the silver lining, is ready to 
start “one of the largest campaigns 
ever put behind an anti-freeze.” It 
expects to put Eveready Prestone into 
19 national magazines and 324 news- 
papers ranging from magazine bleed 
pages in color down to small news- 
paper reminders. As a bit of technique 
color pages and single columns run- 
ning in the same issue of a magazine 
will carry cross references. 

Part of the newspaper campaign 
will be 56-line readers addressed to 
owners of cars by the name of the 
car, thus: ‘Do You Drive a Ford’ 
Play safe with Eveready Prestone,”’ etc 
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* 
News of the New DIGEST 


YORK, 


us 


OCTOBER 


1, 1934 


Result Stories 
Keep Piling Up 


Remington Rand Latest 
to Check Coupon Returns 


100 Queries Net 37 Sales 


Findings Parallel Those 
of 9 Other Advertisers 


New York, Oct. 1—Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer 
among other things of Remington Port- 
able Typewriters, is the latest national 
advertiser to check actual sales among 
readers who sent coupons in response 
to advertising in The Literary Digest. 


A novel and impartial investigation 
method, conducted by an outside agency 
in conjunction with the advertiser, re- 
veals exactly what happened after the 
prospect sent the coupon and received 
the information offered. Did he see a 
dealer? Did he buy a portable? Was it a 
Remington? This latest survey, a com- 
plete description of which will shortly 
be in the mails, indicates that every 100 
Digest inquiries received by Remington 
Rand led directly to 37 sales of Rem- 
ington Portables, a record of dollars- 
and-cents results which is all the more 
remarkable when it is borne in mind 
that The Digest almost invariably tops 
any magazine list in low cost per inquiry. 


Similar Results Every Time 


Remington Rand’s result findings are 
by no means unique. In the past fifteen 
months similar surveys have been con- 
ducted for 9 national advertisers; others 
are in preparation. In every single case, 
results beyond the advertiser’s expecta- 
tions have been revealed. For American 
Safety Razor Corporation, The Digest 
produced 166 users for every 100 in- 

uiries; for American Optical Company, 

129 sales for every 100 inquiries; for the 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 114 sales 
for every 100 inquiries; for Armstrong’s 
inoleum Floors, 61 sales of $55.45 each 
ir every 100 inquiries from housewives 
and 84 sales of $135.23 each for every 
100 inquiries from business and pro- 
fessional men. 

Complete reports of all ten of these 
nvestigations, invaluable to agency 
men and advertising managers as rec- 
ords of tangible advertising results, are 
available on request. 


1934 


OCTOBER 1, 


COATED STOCK NOW USED 


Advertising executives are warm in their 
praise of the new Digest covers, which 
are now printed on coated stock, as are 
all 4-color forms throughout the book. 


Page Rate Per M 
Hits 44 Year Low 


Digest Rate is 40% 


Under Nearest Rival’s 
ili aenntectemicanll 


New York, Oct. 1—Never before, in 
its 44 years of publication, has The 
Literary Digest’s rate per page per 
thousand been as low as it is to-day. A 
comparison of pages delivered by the 
various news weeklies for every dollar 
of advertising expenditure dramatically 
demonstrates the value offered by The 
Digest. 

For every dollar spent The Digest 
delivers a full page advertisement to 
417 homes; News-Week delivers a page 
to 286 homes; Time delivers a page to 
271 homes. Extremely low rates, com- 
bined with proven results, make The 
Digest one of the year’s best advertising 
investments. 


Digest Editors Seore Ten 
Scoops in Past Four Months 


Beat Rival Weeklies Ten 
Times, Newspapers Four 


Exclusive Stories Lauded 


New Editorial Vitality 
Boosts Reader Interest 


NEw York, Oct. 1—Ten times since 
June 16, it was revealed to-day, the alert 
new editorial staff of The Literary 
Digest has scooped rival news weeklies 
on important stories. On four of the ten 
occasions The Digest beat even the daily 
newspapers, a noteworthy achievement 
for a national magazine. 


The most dramatic scoop occurred in 
the issue of June 16 when The Digest 
was on the stands June 14 with news of 
England’s proposed plan to double her 
air forces, a story which the dailies 
arog get until June 27, thirteen days 
ater. 


In the issue of September 1, The 
Digest startled journalistic circles by 
publishing exclusive interviews by the 
veteran correspondent, Edward Price 
Bell, with Keisuki Okada and Koki 
Hirota, Premier and Foreign Minister 
of Japan. These were the first of a series 
of interviews with leading statesmen of 
all nations intended to clarify as well as 
possible the present confused picture 
of international relations. 


Even a Sports Scoop 


On the death of Hindenburg and the 
subsequent Nazi election, The Digest 
carried exclusive cable comments pre- 
dicting the first Nazi setback and the 
subsequent problems facing Hitler. 
Even in the sports world, The Digest 
beat the dailies and news weeklies by 
predicting, in the July 31 issue, the 
more-or-less permanent retirement of 
“Babe” Ruth at the end of the 1934 
season. The dailies verified the story 
August 11. 


These feats of journalistic enterprise, 
the uncanny accuracy with which The 
Digest handles current news and fore- 
casts coming events, and the new bril- 
liance with which old established Digest 
features are being imbued, is bringing 
wave upon wave of enthusiastic reader 
interest. 
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We couldul keep warm 


“HGo5 foot 


“HEAVY CLOTHES were the 
order of the day and night” 


* CUICREO COAL MERCHANTS ae8eCIATICN 


COAL HEAT COSTS ,:4 LESS 


“Is That So? or 


Talking Points 


Coal and gas heat are 
punches in a grudge fight. 
cago Daily 


trading 
The Chi- 
News carried these two 
uppercuts on the same day. ‘Gas 
heat ends all furnace grime, labor and 
drudgery. To prove that every home 
can afford to heat with gas we will 
install it at our expense and remove 
it at our expense if you don’t like it,” 
says PeopLe’s Gas LIGHT & COKI 
But the CHicAGo COAL MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION counters with, “Don't 
be misled by statements that encourage 
you to ‘try’ gas heat. Gas dou 
bles fuel bills. Ask for book of let 
ters of owners who tried gas or oil 
and went back to coal.’ 


PLYMOUTH Morors has a com 
parison chart that ‘Shows every major 
engineering feature that Plymouth 
has in common with the highest- 
More than that, it 
also shows which of them you do get 
and don’t get in each of Plymouth's 
two big competitors.” By turning ¢ 
dial on the chart the various ies 
are compared. 


priced cars, 


Fruir DisPATCH COMPANY makes 
capital out of a fad. Since the cur- 
rent reducing diet is bananas and skim 
milk, F. D. C. is distributing a free 
booklet and a reprint of an article 
in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association telling how to take off 
the tonnage. Decidedly a canniet 
way of advertising than merely saying, 

‘Eat More Bananas.” 


Testimonials from society dowagers, 
cinema celebrities, channel swimmers, 
and now one from the freak side-show. 
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tclure of d woman 


tending the furnace 
in a Gas Heated house 


Gas Heat ends all furnac 
grime, labor and drudgery 


You pays your money and you takes your choice.” 


trots out Mar- 
“world’s smallest 


JOHNSON’S “‘Glo-Coat’’ 
garet Ann Robinson, 
woman. Though fully matured, 
she’ *. weighs 19 pounds, is 26 
inches tall. She finds it easy to keep 
floors beautiful with Glo-Coat.”’ Ob- 
viously, if so tiny a mite can shine 
floors with Glo-Coat, normal-sized 
housewives will find it no trick at all. 


SGHIEFFELIN & COMPANY'S Crown 
smelling salts have been somewhat 
handicapped since ladies no longer get 
the vapors and moan piteously, “Marie, 
my sal volatile!” To take the place 
of that lost market, Crown is cultivat- 
ing masculine motorists. “Did you 
ever fight drowsiness while driving? 

Keep Crown smelling salts in 
your car. . One whiff will banish 
that sleepy feeling and keep your eyes 
open and your brain clear to watch 
the road.” 


OVALTINE uses a smart phrase: 
“Not because our business is bad, but 
because our business is good . . . we 
announce a drastic price reduction. 

Increased patronage has enabled 
us to again reduce our prices. ' 
In spite of depression, usage of Oval- 
tine has increased more than 100%.” 


BARBARA GOULD, subsidiary of 
Bourjois Sales Corporation, puts sun- 
shine’s ultra-violet rays into a skin 
food cream, ‘Gives you the benefits 
of sunshine while you sleep . . . and 
without tanning.” It’s all done by ir- 
radiation. Not even the irradiated face 
powder with which milady finishes off 
can cause sunburn. 


LISTERINE twangs a jovial lyre in 
proposing a revival of the ducking 
stool for people who have halitosis. 
“On statistics alone, every literate 
white person has seen our advertise- 


ments at least a hundred times. Yet 
every day we run across people . 
whose breath makes us swoon. 

In view of our great effort, it is pretty 
discouraging. A humiliating and 
chilly immersion would teach _hali- 
toxics a needed lesson.’ Light-hearted 
jests in copy are a change for Lis- 
terine, they've been frightening us out 
of a year’s growth heretofore. 


Let's have the old days 
BACK AGAIN 


LASTERINY. checks halitosis { 


Saying it with a smile. 


KELLOGG’S KAFFEE-HAG raps com- 
petitors’ knuckles by asking, “Is a 
lullaby all you want in a coffee? Let 
you-sleep coffee? A grand idea, of 
course! _ But are you one of those old- 
fashioned souls who hasn’t yet found 
his idea of grand flavor in a caffeine- 
free coffee? Caffeine 97% te- 
moved. . . Flavor 100% intact. 
That’s Kaffee-Hag’s present to coffee- 
lovers.” 


But is a lullaby all you want in a coffee? 


Zest is important, too, 


SALES MANAGEMEN" 


GOOD CROPS plus BETTER 
PRICES boost farm production 


values $56,000,000 


in Indiana! 


FAVORABLE 


Drought damage 
in Indiana 


MARKET IN A 
FAVORED 
REGION 


OcroBER 1, 


1934 


Favored with a tremendous increase in prices on farm commodities 
and with crops equal to or ahead of recent years . . . the Indianapolis 
Radius, today, offers more favorable sales potentialities than at any 
time since 1930. The increase in crop production values alone, 
according to U. S. Department of Agriculture reports, is estimated 
at more than 69%. And that means that sales opportunities in 
this market are best for you now. 


Besides advantageous selling conditions, profit possibilities are 
greatly increased by a favorable advertising situation. For here, 
The News, now in its 39th year of advertising leadership, with a 
dominant circulation and an habitually responsive readership . . . can 
do the selling job ALONE . .. at only ONE economical cost. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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All Right, Mr. Pepin, Pll Argue 
with You About Per Capita Sales! 


BY DALE McLAUGHLIN 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., Chicago 


(Mr. McLaughlin here takes issue with 
an opinion expressed by Rene Pepin of 
Household Magazine, in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for July 1, 1934, concerning the 
value of per capita sales as an index of 
market potentiality. In that article Mr. 
Pepin explained why he thought per 
capita sales were a poor measure of a 
market. Readers are referred to it in 
connection with these further com- 
ments.—(THE EpiTors. ) 


ER capita retail sales figures are 

an imaccurate and inconsistent 

measure of market potentiality, 

it has been charged by some sales 
research men. It is my contention 
that in the absence of a com- 
plete qualitative and quantitative 
market analysis, the per capita index 
is of inestimable value in choosing 
markets for cultivation. There is am- 
ple substantiating evidence to prove 
this. | Assuredly the United States 
Census of Distribution considers the 
figures of importance, and many sta- 
tisticians by using them endorse this 
opinion. 


Market Potentiality Formula 


If every industry could be furnished 
currently with such sales data as is 
available to the automobile manufac- 
turer, there would be no need of an 
index of market potentiality. | Motor 
makers have at their command the 
most complete and accurate market 
sales data conceivable. Through 
license registrations they can know 
the precise number of cars sold, and 
where, every day, week and month of 
the year. 

Manufacturers of other commodi- 
ties are not so fortunate. There are 
no license recordings of their products 
from the time they leave the factory 
down to their final resting place on 
the junk heap. Therefore, they must 
search for some other index of mar- 
ket potentiality. For this purpose, re- 
tail sales figures gathered by the 
United States Census of Distribution 
are gaining im popularity. 

The United States might be viewed 
as one large market by foreign coun- 
tries, just as we might think of Great 
Britain, Germany, France or Russia 
each as an individual market. But 
to the local manufacturer, the United 
States takes on the aspect of a number 
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of individual markets. We may divide 
our markets in the broad, general 
classification of sections, states and 
territories, or in the more minute 
classifications of counties, cities, towns 
and hamlets. Regardless of the classi- 
fication, few, if any, manufacturers are 
able to cultivate each and every in- 
dividual market, so the process of mar- 
ket selection is ever present. 

If viewed. statistically, the market 
selection problem is even more com- 
plex. There are in the United States 
1,449 daily newspaper markets; 917 
cities of 10,000 population and over; 
414 cities of 20,000 population and 
over; 173 cities of 50,000 population 
and over; 86 cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over; 41 cities of 200,000 


boys, are good, but some are much 
better than others. 

Every market draws trade from out- 
side its borders. If a city is isolated 
from other large cities it draws more 
trade than if there are other important 
cities within close proximity. Then 
there is the occasional transit and tour- 
ist trade which helps swell the total 
retail sales. 

It has been argued that a per capita 
sales figure is inaccurate because it 
does not represent the true purchasing 
power of the residents of the particular 
city. Per capita sales should not be 
confused with per capita purchasing 
power. Purchasing power represents 
what an individual has, not what he 
has spent. Perhaps it would be more 
understandable to say total market re- 
tail sales per capita, and total market 
retail drug sales. 

It doesn’t matter whether the retail 


TRADE TERRITORY— 


* 1930 Federal Census. 


*PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES IN THE CITIES OF GREENVILLE, CHARLESTON AND 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


= Area Furn. 
CITY— Sq. Miles Pop. Tot. Ret. Food Gen. Mdse. Auto Apparel Drug & Hse. 
Greenville ...... 29,154 $762 $118 $129 $177 $87 $29 $57 
Charleston ...... 62,265 396 49 75 41 7 24 
Columbia. ...... 51,581 542 103 70 134 49 22 35 


PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES IN GREENVILLE, CHARLESTON & RICHLAND COUNTIES 


COUNTY-— 

Greenville 761 117,009 $264 $46 
Charleston 923 101,050 266 77 
Richland 765 87,667 345 


PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES IN THE TRADE TERRITORIES OF GREENVILLE, 
CHARLESTON AND COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 


Greenville 6,003 545,974 $193 $38 
Charleston 6,273 246,930 171 43 
Columbia 7,152 412,952 178 


$47 $56 $23 $10 $16 
32 51 25 11 14 
43 82 29 13 21 


$33 $40 $10 $7 $10 
25 32 10 6 & 
24 41 10 6 7 


Are per capita sales an adequate index to market potentiality? 


Mr. McLaughlin 


selects South Carolina’s three major markets for a test of his thesis, showing how 
other major indices parallel the per capita figures. See article for complete explanation. 


population and over; 12 cities of 500,- 
000 population and over; and 5 cities 
of 1,000,000 population and over. 
The population basis is the most 
commonly used method of selecting 
markets. Even here, the average 
manufacturer with good distribution 
often finds that he is unable to culti- 
vate every market within a certain 
population bracket. In choosing be- 
tween markets of similar size and simi- 
lar distribution some definite basis 
should be used for selecting one mar- 
ket over another. Certainly the manu- 
facturer wants to cultivate that mar- 
ket which will yield him the greatest 
return—thus the market with the great- 
est sales potentiality. It should be 
remembered that all markets, like all 


sales originate from within or without 
the borders of the market—the total 
amount of money spent in any given 
market for a particular class of mer- 
chandise represents the manufacturers’ 
—. The total sales divided 
y the market population produce the 
per capita sales potentiality of that 
market. 

No theory is worth a “hoot’’ unless 
it can be put into practical use. This 
discussion started with the premise that 
per capita retail sales are an index 
of market potentiality, so a practical 
application of this theory should help 
establish its worth. After reviewing 
carefully the thirty-odd markets with 
which I am intimately acquainted, the 
State of South Carolina more readily 
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nds itself to a simple analysis, since 
1at state has only three natural eco- 
omic divisions—each having its own 
atural trade center. Greenville, in 
ne western part of the state, is the 
nter of South Carolina’s well-known 
viedmont region. Charleston’s market 

the coastal and inland territory, 
hile Columbia’s territory is the cen- 
ral market area. 

These three natural economic di- 
isions, besides being separate, recog- 
nized sections, are the centers of com- 
nerce and trade, and the cities of 
Greenville, Charleston and Columbia 
re the three primary markets as well 
as the three largest cities in the state. 

In order to present a fair per capita 
sales comparison for these. three pri- 
mary markets, per capita retail figures 
in the accompanying chart are given in 
total and for each of the major classi- 
fications listed in the 1930 Federal 
Census of Distribution. Since expanse 
of trade territory is always a contro- 
versial proposition, per capita retail 
sales figures are listed progressively, 
first by city, second by county and 
third by trade territory. 


Proof Piled on Proof 


The per capita sales figures speak 
for themselves. Retail sales per capita 
for United States as a whole are 
$407.53. Greenville and Columbia 
are much above the average in total 
retail per capita sales while Charles- 
ton is only slightly under the U. S. 
average. All three cities are rich 
potential markets and deserving of 
real consideration, but Greenville is 
the best market of the three as the 
per capita retail sales show. 

If Greenville is the best market in 
South Carolina, as the per capita in- 
dex indicates, there must be support- 
ing data to justify its position of su- 
preme importance. 

New car automobile sales for the 
past two and one-half years further 
1ugment Greenville’s position of first 
market in the state. 


1934 

COUNTIES— 1932 1933 (6 mos.) 
Greenville ..... 691 1,513 825 
Charleston ..... 844 927 660 
eee 756 1,304 871 


Wholesale Census figures for 1933, 
which have just been released, show 


the same superior ranking for Green- 
ville: 


COUNTY— Net Sales Employes Salaries 
Greenville $32,505,000 674 $896,000 
Caarleston 28,847,000 970 1,113,000 
P chland 24,692,000 939 1,127,000 


Greenville’s position of first place is 
-gain substantiated by the 1933 Fed- 
cral Census of Retail Trade which has 


ist been released: 


COUNTY-- Net Sales Employes Salaries 
C:eenville $22,197,000 3,056 $2,247,000 
€ \arleston 18,625,000 3,440 2,259,000 

hland 16,981,000 2,855 1,926,000 
OCTOBER 1, 1934 


An analysis of the population of the 
state reveals that Greenville has 46.1% 
of the white population; 24.5% of 
the negro population, and 18.6% of 
the foreign population. The Green- 
ville-Piedmont section is the only sec- 
tion of South Carolina wherein the 
white population exceeds the black, 
and the white population has the larg- 
est purchasing power. 

Support of daily newspapers, a good 
index of purchasing power, again 
argues in favor of the Greenville mar- 
ket. 

, NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Morning Evening Sunday 
Greenville 31,076 11,938 30,438 
Charleston 14,590 12,591 22,326 
Columbia 24,006 17,567 25,662 


Newspaper linage in total for 1933 
again shows Greenville heading the 
list. 


Greenville News ..........-ee-- (M) 2,661,415 
COTES PORWR occ cee scccacwen (S) 915,510 
PD. S catwaecneeiacaae kee wa (E) 3,266,375 

WE. ns be Sawkoetedanweoueanw 6,843,300 
Columbia Record ............... (E) 2,530,836 
Columbia State ................(E) 2,074,436 
ED DOE oon casey ceesnnsate 918,680 

Toral PE Te rere re 
Charleston News & Courier.....(M) 2,190,062 
Charleston News & Courier .....(S) 999,689 
Charleston Post ...............-(E) 3,343,928 

i 5 eula wien eda naeute akin 6,533,679 


(Continued on page 316) 


Wrigley Blankets U. S.; 
Mails Samples of Gum 


to 11,311,391 Homes 


VERY home in the United States 

that has a telephone will re- 

ceive, before November 1, a 

small gift from the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., of Chicago. Each 
gift will be three sticks of Wrigley 
chewing gum. As there are exactly 
11,311,391 home telephones, accord- 
ing to the Wrigley count, that means 
33,934,173 sticks of gum, valued, at 
retail, at $339,341.73. 

The postage bill, at one cent per 
gift, is $113,113.91. The sticks of gum 
are attached to cards, three to a card, 
and each card is printed in red, blue, 
green, gold and black—five colors. 
Each stick of gum is held in place 
by being stuck on an arrow cut-out 
—you'll see just how it’s done when 
you get yours. 

It is estimated that the campaign, 
between start and finish, is giving 
approximately 500 persons employ- 
ment for 90 days. Or, putting it an- 
other way, one person working every 
day, holidays and Sundays, could do 
the packaging and addressing and 
mailing in about 123 years. 

The Wrigley company makes and 
sells about 55% of the chewing gum 
in the United States. The present 


campaign, starting along the north 


rim of the country and working south, 
presumably is to sample the 45% of 
the market which may be buying some 
other brand. 

The procedure in arranging the 
mailing list was simple. The first 
step was to collect every telephone 
directory in the United States. The 
smallest one brought in had ten 
names in it. After that each book is 
carefully checked. Often a profes- 
sional or business man has a home 
‘phone and one or more business 
‘phones. Only the home ‘phone is 
used for sampling purposes. 

Batteries of typists scattered through 
three floors of the Wrigley Building, 
in Chicago, copy the names onto en- 
velopes. The envelopes are then 
checked back against the book to re- 
duce error to a minimum. The Wrig- 
ley company recalls that returned mail 
can cost heavily. 

Not very long ago it purchased 
875,000 names, commercial trade lists, 
from the usual purveyors of such 
things only to get back 50,000 pieces 
of mail marked undeliverable. The 
addressees had either moved, gone out 
of business or something. Current 
‘phone books are looked upon by 
Wrigley as just about the “‘livest” of 
all mailing lists. 

“Experience has convinced us,” 
said P. K. Wrigley, president, “that 
the very best advertising we can do 
is to put actual samples of our prod- 
ucts directly into the hands of con- 
sumers.”” Each card carrying the sam- 
ples of gum bears this message to the 
recipient: 

“We believe in the old saying, ‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ 

“Opposite are 3 sticks of Wrigley’s gum 
—3 popular flavors. 

“We are proud of our product and want 
you to try it. 

“It is honestly made of the finest in- 
gredients and with utmost care. 

“It is full size and full weight, and 
standard of quality in chewing gum.” 


There is no other message. The 
outside of the card, which folds shut 
like a book, is free of advertising. 
The Wrigley board of strategy felt 
that the gum itself must tell the story. 


Boscul Coffee Stages Contest 


Wm. S. Scull Company is running a prize 
contest to focus attention on its “Boscul” 
coffee. Contestants for the $2,000 in 
awards estimate the total mileage of the 
ships which bring coffee beans from the 
ends of the earth to the Camden, New 
Jersey, factory. In addition, a 10-word 
description of the fresh flavor of Boscul 
is required. Thus, according to F. 
Wallis Armstrong Company, agency han- 
dling the account, new and old coffee 
drinkers will become aware of the five 
blends from Aden, Arabia, Padang, 
Sumatra and South America. Newspapers, 
window posters and counter cards will play 
up the contest for a three-month period. 
Entry blanks are inside Boscul cans. 
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NIRA’s “Section 7 (a)” Faces Test 


in Houde Engineering Case 


W ashington, September 24, 1934. 


HE Houde Engineering Com- 

pany case brings the interpreta- 

tion of all of the Recovery 

laws to mind, and focuses itself 

particularly on NRA and the justice 

of litigation which has been or will 

be instigated by that joker in the New 

Deal, Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

This one section is mentioned for, 
it seems safe to say, it has been the 
greatest bugaboo in the adherence by 
industry to the NRA and its codes. 

The Litigation Division of the 
NRA reported that between August 
1 and September 15 the previous rec- 
ord of favorable decisions and actions 
by the courts as to cases involving 
the Administration has continued. 
Of the 26 cases on which court action 
has been taken in that interval, only 
one case has been unfavorably ad- 
judicated. 

The Litigation Division survey for 
this period indicates that over a wide 
area courts have been cooperating in 
the enforcement of the Codes of Fair 
Competition. 

This is all very well, but on what 
do they base their interpretation of 
the law that brings so many favorable 
decisions? Are they all based on in- 
terpretations as flimsy as that the 
Houde Company received? 


Will Minorities Get Gate? 


Just what was this decision? Well, 
the President and the NRA through 
General Johnson announced that col- 
lective bargaining should be inter- 
preted to mean that any class of 
workers should have the right to bar- 
gain collectively. The Houde plant 
workers belong, in majority, to one 
union which claimed the right to bar- 
gain collectively for the entire roster 
of employes. The company objected, 
and the matter was brought before 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
Who should have the right to bar- 
gain collectively? Should one union 
having a majority of workers have the 
sole privilege? Should those workers 
who might disagree be stripped of 
their right to bargain with their em- 
ployer under the terms of the 
NIRA’s famous section 7 (a)? 

To many people here in Washing- 
ton the matter seemed an open and 
shut case. If the majority alone were 
given the right of collective bargain- 
ing, then the results could not fail 
to be a closed shop at least in effect. 
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This was distinctly against the spirit 
of the law, they reckoned. 

Ah, but they reckoned without the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Created by Congress at the sugges- 
tion of the President to substitute 
for the highly contested Wagner 
Labor Relations Bill—which, in the 
opinion of many, would have made 
the check-off system so loathed by 
industry an integral part of their busi- 
ness existence—the National Labor 
Relations Board, is, as you know, 
headed by Lloyd Garrison. 


NLRB vs. the Administration 


Lloyd Garrison was born in New 
York City in 1897. He attended Har- 
vard and there he received his A.B., 
and from Harvard Law his LL.B. 
During the war he served in the Navy, 
and when he returned he practiced 
law in New York from 1920 to 1926, 
being the junior partner in the firm 
of Proctor and Garrison. He was as- 
sociate counsel for the New York 
Bar Association in ambulance chasing 
and bankruptcy investigations. He 
became a special assistant to the At- 
torney General in Washington to in- 
vestigate Federal bankruptcy laws and 
recommend amendments. This work 
took from 1930 to 1932, at which 
time he became dean of the Wisconsin 
University Law School. He is, inci- 
dentally, a great-grandson of the noted 
abolitionist. He was given leave of 
absence from Wisconsin that he might 
undertake his present work. 

This, then, is the Board and the 
chairman of that Board who issued 
the ultimatum to the Houde Company 
telling them that, contrary to the 
President’s interpretation of the law, 
they were in the wrong: the majority 
was the only agency who might bar- 
gain collectively. 

The NRA then removed the Blue 
Eagle of the company, with a very 
polite telegram from General John- 
son. The company was not so in- 
clined, however. They communicated 
with the General and told him that 
it was most sweet of him to be so 
solicitous about their welfare, but that 
they considered the decision of the 
Board abominable and did not, there- 
fore, intend to surrender to the Gen- 
eral’s cohorts their screaming bird 
rampant. 

The matter will eventually come to 
trial. And what then the result? That 
is hard even to conjecture. 

If the company is upheld, it will 
mean a decided losing of face on the 


part of the National Labor Relation 
Board. Secretly the majority of in 
dustry would be delighted to see th 
NLRB go down to ignominious de 
feat. If the company is upheld, th« 
President and General Johnson wil 
be vindicated in their interpretatior 
of the law. 

But, on the other hand, if the 
NLRB is upheld in its interpretation 
there will be a bit of general ridicule 
directed toward the President and th« 
General for not being able to inter 
pret the legislation of which they arc 
themselves the Administrators. 

If the Board is reversed, it is quit 
likely that many of the cases they have 
“settled” —with startling rapidity- 
will be reopened, and so will the en- 
tire labor relations question be brought 
again before the Congress. 

The final result of the Houde case 
will be momentous in labor, NIRA 
and New Deal annals. 


Packers and Dealers Extend 
Meat Campaign to N. Y. 


Meat’s battle to hold its market in 
spite of price increases now spreads 
to New York. Hundreds of retail 
markets throughout the Metropolitan 
area cooperate with packers to run 12 
monthly contests for meat cooking and 
serving recipes—from women and 
men—with 57 meat-order prizes in 
each contest and an automobile as a 
grand prize. 

The promotion is handled in New 
York through the Herald-Tribune. A 
two-page spread in color announced 
the contest Sunday, September 23, and 
listed every participating dealer. The 
first spread was built around a full 
color picture of a roast of beef. The 
first contest is for roast beef recipes. 
Once each month for a year these 


double-truckers will run, each one fea- ° 


turing a different cut of beef or pork 
or mutton for the succeeding month's 
contest. Each intervening week will 
see a black and white insertion rang- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 lines. 

Prizes each month will be 57 orders 
on member meat markets scaling from 
$150 down to 44 $5 orders. A con- 
testant must go to one of the listed 
markets to get an entry blank. The 
dealer uses that opportunity to hand 
out a recipe book about meats, issued 
annually by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago, which spon- 
sors the promotion. 

Meat promotions by the Board act- 
ing jointly with local dealers have 
been running in Boston since last 
January and in Philadelphia since 
April. In each case meat sales are 
reported to have risen. The Board 
contemplates entering other cities. 
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Sneak Up on a Prospect from 
the Rear or Warn Him First? 


Many times and oft upon the Rialto I 
have heard men arguing one with another 
whether it be better to solicit an invitation 
to call, or to descend upon an unsuspecting 
prospect in the wolfish or Assyrian man- 
ner. 

Much depends, I think, upon a shrewd 
analysis of the prospect's probable reac- 
tions. If the propo- 
sition is one upon 
which our man is 
likely to have rather 
fixed negative no- 
tions, a surprise 
attack may be indi- 
cated. I should not 
look for phenome- 
nal returns from a 
letter which said, 
in effect, “We are 
offering, on very 
attractive terms, a 
new form of in- 
surance particularly 
adapted to the busi- 
ness executive. May 
I drop in sometime 
at your convenience to tell you 
about it?” 

If there is one thing the average pros- 
pect doesn’t want to buy it is more in- 
surance. Even the lure of ‘a new form” 
leaves him pretty cold. Every day he is 
obliged to shoo men out of the office— 
each with his offering of “new” policies 
and “‘attractive rates.” If we are to snare 
an invitation to call, we must do better 
than that. 

The “mystery” appeal is often most use- 
ful in such cases. A confident statement 
that we can, in some not too evident way, 
increase the prospect's profits or stop some 
leak in his business, is rather likely to 
bring an invitation to “come in and talk 
it over.” It is important, however, to pique 
the prospect’s curiosity without revealing 
your proposition. And when you do call, 
you d better have something on the ball! 

This variation of the “mystery” appeal, 
used Jast Fall, brought a prompt response 
from the production executive of a large 
factory. I rather think it would “‘get’’ me, 
too, if I were in his position: 

“All last Winter I kept an eye on your 
coal pile. ° 

“Seemed to me it was going down 
mighty fast—a new gondola unloaded 
every few days. I didn’t say anything at 
the time, because I wanted to check up 
on my figures. But in the meanwhile, I've 
learned some things about your plant that 
may surprise even you! I have worked 
out a plan that I know will save at least 
$200—perhaps a great deal more—on your 
fuel bill, between now and next Straw Hat 
Season. 

‘May I have an hour, one day this week, 
to tell you more about it?” 

Here we have not only the “mystery” 
element, but another potent force—the per- 
sonalized appeal. The man who intimates 
that he possesses some inside information 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


about us and our affairs, straightway be- 
comes a fascinating character. We can't 
be content until we have drained him of 
his knowledge. It is this human charac- 
teristic which accounts for the perennial 
popularity of fortune tellers, psycho- 
analysts and purveyors of “‘trade-lasts.’’ 

In general, however, I am opposed to 
the practice of asking the prospect to in- 
vite us into his office; or at least basing 
our plan of attack upon the supposition 
that he is going to do so. The practice 
is against human nature, and only in ex- 
ceptional cases will it work often enough 
to insure a satisfactory volume of business. 

If a prospect is located in a distant city, 
where a call involves a considerable invest- 
ment in time and transportation, it may 
be only prudent to be assured that he will 
at least listen to your story when you call. 
But local prospects are a different matter. 
Some of the livest and best simply will 
not issue an open invitation. Cultivate 
them by letters and other mailings. Then, 
if they don’t call you—why, go and call 
on them! 

* * & 


From his office, beneath a shady palm 
in southern Florida, that ingenious let- 
ter-writer, Jack Carr, is sending out mis- 
sives to his northern clients, urging them 
one and all to pack up and come down 
South for the Winter (Jack, presumably, 
will undertake to provide each with a 
personal palm tree). “But if you simply 
must shiver and stick to the ship,” he 
adds, “and have to get business at a 
time when it isn’t easy to get, why Ill 
write a series of my Cordial Contact 
letters that should make things easier for 
you.” 

Which strikes us as a Carr-load of in- 
genuity. 


Understatements Often Get the 
Orders Where Loud Yawps Fail 


Because this letter rings a variation on 
the familiar ‘“I-know-you'll-help-me-win- 
that-prize’’ theme, I find it rather refresh- 
ing. Instead of the usual plea to place 
a big order the salesman insists that he 
does not want his customer to over-buy, 
just because of the contest. The letter is 
personally signed by representatives of the 
Marvin-Neitzel Corporation. I hear that it 
has proved a right pert producer. 

“It's a fact—my territory is so large 
that I can't begin to cover it in a month 
—and that’s what I would have to do to 
tell this story to all my good friends. I 


hope you will read my letter and then do 
what you can to help me along. 

‘August is a bad month for gown orders, 
Seems as though everybody is ordering 
uniforms for student nurses, and we sales. 
men do a lot of work measuring classes, 
so that we don’t keep up with our gown 
orders. Mr. Neitzel has just offered the 
sales force a prize of $100 for the man 
who sells the most gowns during the 
month, and has given us special prices on 
stock gowns to help us get this business. 

“I’m awfully anxious to win that prize, 
but I don’t want you to buy any gowns 
that you won't be needing during the next 
four or five months (it will be worth 
your while to buy that far ahead at these 
special prices). Won't you have someon & 
check your stock, to see what you can use, 
and then mail me an order?” 


This Is a Restless Nation and 
Mailing Lists Don’t Stay Put 


Have you changed your residence ad. 
dress since 1928? An overwhelming per- 
centage of us, I imagine, would answer 
that one in the affirmative. But some of 
our leading manufacturers apparently havef 
received no inkling of this migraton 
tendency. At any rate, they have not taken 
steps to bring their mailing lists up t 
date. 

A gentleman residing in Pittsburgh sends 
me a communication from a maker of high- 
grade shoes, located in an eastern city. |: 
is a very nicely personalized letter, a 
nouncing the arrival of .Fall styles at : 
local bootery. Very swankish, but 
“We moved from this address six year 
ago,” my friend informs me, “but no one 
apparently, has taken the trouble to check 
this customer list against current Pittsburgh 
telephone directory. Also, it happens the 
I have not worn this particular brand of 
shoes since 1928 or '29, although | stil 
think highly of them. I am wonderin: 
why the manufacturer (or his retail outlet 
waited five years to send me a reminder! 
I also am wondering. Since these are ob 
viously times that try men’s soles, the 
might reasonably have assumed that 1 
friend would be in the market long hefo 
this. 

We Americans have gypsy blood cours 
ing through our veins, a fact that com: 
pilers of mailing lists seem to overlook 
time and again. It’s just plain dunder 
heads who trust that a list which is Oke 
this year will remain so down throug! 
the ages. 


* * *% 


In a recent Department I took occasion 
to compliment Schuylkill Valley Mil) 
upon their use of the word “preprint 
to designate reproductions of an «adver 
tisement, sent out to the trade in ad ane 
of actual magazine publication. Nov 
comes the conscientious Mr, Kuder, @ 
that organization, with the confessio 
that he appropriated the word from the 
good advertising service organization 
Jerome B. Gray, Philadelphia. I hereb! 
extend my congratulations to Mr. ra! 
I still think it’s a grade A word. 
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- EXCUSE 
+ <A LITTLE BRAGGING? 


th 
es Often, we admit, we are bored by advertisements 
me that boast about gains in business. And yet it is the 
oo" most natural desire in the world to spread good tid- 
6 ings when there are any to spread. 
use 
Right now we can’t control the desire to tell some 

good news in more than a wee small voice. We've 

| been looking at the record, and this is what it says: 
ac: ~ 
per: 
vot In the First Nine Months of 1934 Sates Man- 
have AGEMENT’S Net Advertising Revenue Increased 
a over the same 1933 period by 


J 32.5% 


And during the last three months, when there’s 
been considerable wailing and gnashing because 


a business wasn’t holding the splendid first-quarter 
hed gains, SALES MANAGEMENT'S net advertising rev- 
= enue went up faster than earlier in the year. 
1 of The gain was: 
st 
i ob dD 0 
er. 
the ° ° 

; Thanks for lending an ear. There is more good news 

we could tell—increases in new business, in circula- 

ufS . . . 
com tion, in reader response, etc.—but we'll restrain our 
look . 

i enthusiasm. 
Yka 
ug 
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Wherein a Gentleman Is Not Amused 


WE. want to thank you for the courtesy extended in publish- 
ing the illustrated news note of our new Supertotalizer Comp- 
tometer in your September number. In this notice we find in 
the last sentence of the text a parenthetical comment which reads 
(“unfortunately not included in the retail price’). Since the 
matter of price is not mentioned either in the printed text or the 
typed copy matter submitted, this expression is wholly irrelevant. 
While, of course, not so intended, we find, from comments re- 
ceived concerning it, that it is being interpreted as a clumsy 
attempt at humor, the point of which, if any, is quite obscure. 
As it stands it is likely to impress the reader unfavorably. We 
would, therefore, appreciate a line or two explanatory of this 
meaningless interpolation in a subsequent issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

T. J. Wricut, Advertising Department, 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


(Touché! But perhaps we should be thankful that it was 
interpreted at least as an “attempt at humor,” albeit a clumsy 
one. The phrase of which the point was so obscure was prompted 
by the thought that so beautifully designed a machine ought 
always to have as lovely an operator as the one Felt & Tarrant’s 
photographer posed with it. But we apologize for the flippancy. 
Though we still believe that business could do with a bit of 
levity, sometimes we grow a little weary. . . .—THE EpIrors.) 


“Tell Us More,” Say the Grocers 


[N accordance with your offer in the August 1 edition of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, will you kindly send us all available informa- 
tion pertaining to your interesting chart, “How Ohio Grocers Rate 
Manufacturers.” 

I would like one copy of this information to go to Mr. W. G. 
Werner, advertising department, another to Mr. C. J. Huff, gen- 
eral sales manager, and I would likewise appreciate a copy for 
my personal file. 

WILLIAM DEKKER, Advertising Department, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N your issue for the current month we note the results of the 

Ross Federal Dealer Investigation in Ohio. Apparently the last 
name in the tabulation refers to this company, although the title 
is inaccurately given. Assuming this does mean us, we can’t say 
we're very proud of the zero rate in the won column compared 
to the eight “dishonorable” mentions. 

Since you are willing to give subscribers the real dope on these 
trade reactions to their own policies, you may enter my subscription 
and let us have the invoice with the reply. 


J. M. Earvey, Advertising Manager, 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE have been following with interest the series of dealer and 
consumer market investigations made for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT by the Ross Federal Service. 

These articles not only are informative, but serve to give to 
manufacturers the definite factors which may be retarding their 
sales and which are not always so easily discovered by manufac- 
turers through direct inquiry. 

We should appreciate it if you would forward us the 
information which was obtained with regard to the Pet Milk Sales 
Corporation. 

O. E. BLANKENBAKER, Sales Debar:mext, 
Pet Milk Sales Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(The editors were busy sending detailed reasons why Ohio 
grocers liked or disliked their policies to such representative 
manufacturers as the H. J. Heinz Company, Swift & Company, 
Washburn Crosby Company, Beech-Nut Packing Company, Gold 
Dust Corporation, Lakeside Biscuit Company, and the Cudahy 
Packing Company.) 
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Wants Earful, Cheerful or Otherwise 


ye reference to the Ohio Druggist Survey . . . please ad- 
vise us if Coca-Cola Bottlers were singled out for inquiries 
rather than the Coca-Cola Company? As you probably know, the 
Coca-Cola Company is in closer contact and renders a more direct 
service to druggists than the average Coca-Cola bottler, particular- 
ly in an undeveloped territory such as Ohio. 

I am interested in learning the druggists’ criticism of the Coca- 
Cola Company as well as of the bottlers, what the most frequent 
and strenuous criticisms were, and to what extent they applied 
to all the Coca-Cola bottlers in the territory surveyed. I would 
also like to know what points (and to what degree) were in 
favor of the Coca-Cola Company and the Coca-Cola Bottlers. 

I will use some of this information in a bulletin to our salesmen. 


ANDREW J. DossETH, 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California. 


(A lot of other manufacturers came a-running for information 
about their companies, too. Briefs from some of their letters: “I 
am anxious to receive further details as to the Zonite rating with 
the Ohio druggists."-—A. P. CLAUSEN, Sales Department, Zonite 
Sales Corporation. “We would like to see the comments of drug- 
gists in the survey outlined in the August 15 issue.”—J. W. 
Royer, Vick Chemical Company. “We would appreciate re- 
ceiving your report as to the reactions to the policies of the 
United Drug Company which go to make up our standing in the 
tabulation . . . in your Ohio druggist survey.”"—H. G. Norwoop, 
Expense Control Department, United Drug Company. “We would 
like to take advantage of your offer . . . to supply detailed reasons 
why dealers do not respect specific manufacturers.”—H. Y. Gra- 
BAU, Assistant Sales Manager, The Bay Company.) 


Harvard Ale Salesmen Get Pat on Back 


T HE splendid article which appeared in your September 1 issue 
on page 196 telling how dramatic advertising had doubled the 
sales of Harvard Ale in a two months’ period was quite all 
right as far as it went, but the article failed to mention the 
excellent work done by the Harvard sales force out in the field. 

This is quite unfair to the sales force as they were undoubtedly 
the greatest factor in the success of the Harvard Ale campaign. 
Working under the direction of William Baumann, their sales 
manager, they had paved the way in an extremely competitive 
situation before the use of the newspaper advertising. 

Not only did the sales force more than double the number 
of Harvard retail outlets, but they were an important factor in 
increasing the volume of sales in the outlets already established. 

WINTHROP Hoyt, President, 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York. 


Sweepers, Vacuum Cleaners Just Pals 


) B prone this depression our business has maintained a gait 
considerably above the general business level, which means 
a very much better gait than maintained by our vacuum cleaner 
friends, and we do not say this competitively, because we think 
there is no real competition between the two devices. For years 
in our advertising we have recognized the place of the vacuum 
cleaner . . . and in our present advertising we are so recognizing 
it. We are simply insisting that the Bissell sweeper has a place 
alongside the vacuum cleaner. . . . 

The electric vacuum cleaner came on the market in 1908, and 
in a very few years it had become the one household electrical 
device to which was probably devoted more aggressive, extensive 
and intensive selling effort than had been devoted to any other. 
Yet our business . . . went along progressively well, so it would 
seem that if we had been badly injured or scared . . . it should 
have been long before now. 

Under the above circumstances, we do not like to have the 
thought that we are “slapping at vacuum cleaners one and all” 
gratuitously suggested to anyone who may read “Snapshots” for 
September 15. 

J. W. Scott, Secretary, 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Snapshots 


Frankfurters now come in cans. 
ADOLF GOBEL, INC., brings them out 
in “Vacuum - packed, fuil - pound, 
enamel-lined containers.” ‘Cocktail’ 
frankfurters, according to Gobel, con- 
tinue as “the newest, smartest thing 
for parties.” 


Although several vodkas are made 
in this country, it remained for AM- 
TORG TRADING CORPORATION, one of 
the Soviet state monopolies, to import 
the drink with that “made in Russia” 
flavor. Distilled from wheat, it is, 
says Amtorg, ‘a warming and invig- 
orating drink.” The “only genuine 
imported” bears a label, ““U. S. S. R.” 


BAYER COMPANY has been te- 
strained by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from advertising its aspirin as 
the only genuine on the market. It 
is directed ‘““To cease and desist . . 
from stating or importing that the 
word ‘aspirin’ is a trade-mark of the 
Bayer Company. . . . The order is 
not to be construed as preventing. . . 
proper therapeutic claims or recom- 
mendations based on reputable medical 
opinion.” 


SAVAFAL is a bathtub grip which 
“provides the one non-skid spot in all 
that bathtub surface.’”’ Hence, assert 
the ads, “Auntie doesn’t slip here 
any more.” Suction cups hold the new 
product to porcelain or tile. So far, 
newspapers have been the only adver- 
tising media. 


SHOECRAFT, INC., remembers that 
schoo!boys used to write in their text 
books: “If my sweetheart’s name 
you’d see, look on page 23,” which 
was merely the beginning of a long 
chase through the leaves. But the 
curious reader did patiently follow the 
trail. Therefore, Shoecraft employs 
the same device in a series of news- 
paper teaser adlets. Starting on page 
two, the clues lead on and on until: 
“The curtain is up on the dramatic 
story of the Shoecraft Juno lasts— 
dedicated to those modern goddess 
types whose stature requires shoes in 
sizes 8 to 11.” 


ProF. WALTER B. (“Life Begins 
at 40”) PirKin dons the mantle of 
prophecy and predicts, “In 1949, fol- 
lowing an extensive investigation pat- 
terned along the lines of General 
Motors Customers Research, the 
world’s 20 largest corporations got 
together on a life-term instalment pro- 
gram for goods and services. They 
offered each subscriber complete equip- 
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ment for living—food, clothing, a 
home, an auto, a plane, television and 
a world-travel ticket good on all trains 
and boats—all for a flat monthly pay- 
ment. In 1953 they threw in a life 
and disability insurance policy. In 
1959 they added medical service com- 
plete. At the close of business in 1966 
there were 556,432,000 customers on 
the books of the Life, Liberty & Hap- 
piness Company. . . . People felt se- 
cure from birth to death. They had 
everything they wanted.”” O. K., Pro- 
fessor! We have filed this forecast 
among the follow-ups for 1949. On 
that date we'll come around to cheer 
or jeer, as the case may be. 

“Sober Up Tablets” are a new prod- 


uct of MipwestT LABORATORIES, INC., 
who don’t hesitate to say what they 
mean. Trade journals are being used 
to start them off. 


ZAHN’S department store, Racine, 
Wisconsin, runs a page in the Journal- 
Times of that city which is a real 
attention-grabber. ‘Every item on this 
page is on sale at the mystery price 
in the blue circle below, dampen this 
circle with a wet cloth and price will 
appear,” urges the headline. Who 
could resist such an invitation? We 
couldn’t, and found out that the mys- 
tery price is 88 cents. The figures 
fade out soon, but another wetting 
brings them back. 


AA. ¢ 
Te Ww 


To buy other than ABO’ 
coverage is to scatter seed 
where sales cannot bloom 
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Yes! Per Capita Sales 


Measure Markets 
(Continued from page 307) 
Finally, spendable income (figures 
are for 1932) like all the other sup- 
porting indices, shows Greenville 
County in the lead by a comfortable 
margin. 


Greenville (County) 
Industrial ..... ...« $40,105,000 
Sa 2,912,000 
Total ip Seinets: fs rine 43,017,000 
Per Capita .. erTrert sy tT. 366 
Charleston (County) 
Industrial ...... ... $24,749,000 
Farm 1,162,000 
Total .... , as 25,911,000 
Per Capita . , er 255 
Richland (County) 
Industrial ... .. +++ $25,596,000 
ree TT? 769,000 
Total omieed - 26,365,000 
Per Capita : ‘ 299 


Per capita retail sales as a market in- 
dex of sales potentiality are a thor- 
oughly reliable guide for manufactur- 
ers to follow in selecting markets for 
cultivation, Every manufacturer can 
study with profit not only the market's 
general potentiality as revealed by the 
per capita retail sales figures, but the 
potentiality of his own particular busi- 
ness as reflected in the special classi- 
fications of food, drug, general mer- 
chandise, auto, apparel and furniture 
and household. 

Doubtless market potentiality will 
receive increasing consideration from 
manufacturers as time goes on, and 
less attention will be paid to mere 
population. A large market isn’t al- 
ways the best or most profitable mar- 
ket, for mere numbers of people mean 
little in a study of sales potentiality— 
unless those people are financially able 
to purchase. On the basis of num- 
bers alone, China would be the great- 
est market on the face of the earth, 
instead of one of the poorest. 


Walker Wins Markets 
With Royal Flush 
(Continued from page 300) 


told the story of Walker high quality, 
listing every dealer and displaying the 
quality seal for dealers’ windows. 

Walker's “missionary salesmen,” 
working territories arranged by the 
merchandising department of the Chi- 
cago Evening American, \ed the sell- 
ing campaign during the five weeks 
of most active work, but some of the 
jobbers’ men also carried the Walker 
portfolio and special equipment. 

In order to encourage smaller deal- 
ers to handle the Walker line without 
a heavy investment, a sample “mixed 
case” was distributed. It contained a 
few bottles each of seven brands. Split 
cases are not a permanent part of the 
Hiram Walker plan, but they did their 
work during the campaign. 
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General Mills—7,500 Bakers Push 
‘Eat Bread Four Times a Day” 


ce AT bread four times a day” 
is the theme which General 

Mills, Inc., gives the bakery 

industry of America for a 
new Fall campaign just starting. It is 
the second of GM's vast “‘altruistic’’ 
promotions for the general good of 
bread flour—promotions which any 
factor in the industry can use. The 
company uses magazines and radio to 
lead the campaign that will culminate 
in a national letter-writing contest for 
school children, but its own name is 
hardly mentioned, and the contest will 
appear to belong to the whole industry 
even though GM pays for the prizes. 

The campaign was announced at 
mid-September through bakery trade 
papers. The public hears about it first 
in color pages running November 8 
and 9 in Ladies Home Journal and 
Literary Digest. This will be followed 
for two months by single pages each 
in Scholastic, Boys’ World, Girls’ 
Companion, What To Do, Open Road, 
American Boy, American Girl, St. 
Nicholas, Catholic Boy, National 
Parent-Teacher, and Scouting. On the 
air GM’s “Betty Crocker” will devote 
two programs to it over NBC’s Blue 
network November 21 and 28, and 
Jack Armstrong airs a youthful thriller 
every night for a week beginning No- 
vember 12 over 26 stations headed by 
WABC of New York and WLW of 
Cincinnati, 

The contest for kids is for ‘bread 
letters’’ on “Why bread is good to 
eat four times a day” for $12,000 
in cash prizes, ranging from $500 
down to $1. A striking feature is that 
for every award to a boy or girl, an 
equal award goes to a parent or 
guardian. Entries are divided into two 
classes: grade school and high school. 

General Mills has sold the idea so 
fully to bakers that it now holds signed 
pledges from 7,500 bakers all over the 
country promising to cooperate. These 
dealers see such business-building pos- 
sibilities in it that they buy from GM 
all their promotional material at cost— 
newspaper advertising mats, booklets, 
“Bread energy for vitality’ loaf bands, 
little paper inserts for bread wrap- 
pings, store display cards and posters, 
and so on. 

But up to now no other maker of 
flour takes a part. It may be a busi- 
ness builder for flour in general, but 
it's “too much General Mills” for 
them, even though GM’s name appears 
only in 6-point. The company does 
not sign the national advertising ex- 
cept for a tiny ““Copyr. 1934 by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.,” to comply with the 


law. Instead it plays up “Ask your 
baker and grocer about this easy-io- 
win contest” in a bold bottom line 
suggestive of a logotype signature. 

This is the second 1934 effort by 
GM based on altruism. Last spring 
it ran a national campaign to put over 
the “Bread energy for vitality” idea 
and to offset the “bread is fattening” 
bugaboo. It spent several hundred 
thousand dollars in the campaign, 
hardly mentioning its own name any- 
where. It was working for flour in 
general, figuring it would get its-share 
of sales increases. Only a few big 
baking companies took part, and these 
gingerly at first. Of the competing 
flour makers, Pillsbury alone men- 
tioned the slogan advertisingly, and 
that but once. Now the story is dif- 
ferent. Bakers are sold on the cam- 
paign from the start. 

“We're in it with both feet,’ the 
sales head of a large chain baking 
company tells SALES MANAGEMENT, 
“because there’s a concrete idea be- 
hind it this Fall. Whereas last time 
all the talk was about a general mouth- 
ful of language, ‘Bread energy for 
vitality,’ now there’s something in it 
that comes right home to everybody. 
The contest for school children gives 
us something definite we can promote. 
And you bet we're going to do it. 

“Why if this thing starts a few 
million people eating only one extra 
slice of bread a day, think what that 
will mean to the wheat growers and 
the millers and the baking industry!” 


Kodak Veteran: 
been an Eastman ever since 1902: Through 


Herman C. Sievers has 


the years since then he has steadily 
mounted the ladder. Now he climbs from 
general sales manager to vice-presi‘ent 
in charge of all sales and advertising. 
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Localized Advertising 
Doubles Ford Sales 


(Continued from page 299) 
livered prices, and in getting pictures 
of local who’s-who’s for use in indi- 
cated places. 

Newspapers are only one of four 
factors in the Ford dealer program. 
Outdoor posters, direct mail and point- 
of-sale merchandising also are impor- 
tant. They are also adapted to local 
or sectional conditions. Posters are 
used to help give dealers 100% local 
coverage. And in themes: While a 

oster in New York is saying ‘“Every- 
body brags about his Ford V-8!” 
down in Atlanta one is telling about 
“The man’s car that women like to 
drive.” The M-E psychologists, it ap- 
pears, have discovered that New 
Yorkers like to have something to 
brag about; that Atlanta women sort 
of look up to their men. 

Those early virtues of Ford adver- 
tising—never to use a competitive com- 
parison and never to use the word 
best except in contrast with previous 
Ford cars—are being continued in this 
program. They are being continued de- 
spite the fact that Ford may now have 
more reason to complain of the con- 
duct of some of his competitors. 
Competitive cars, it may be recalled, 
raised prices last Spring, then reduced 
them to the previous levels in the 
Summer. They called this a reduction 
—not a restoration. And, it is said, 
they did not reduce prices on the same 
cars on which they had raised them. 

Gossip has it that they turned out 
cars with shorter wheelbases and less 
power. The Ford models are the 
same as they were last Spring, and at 
the same price. Ford does not say in 
his advertising what he thinks of com- 
petitors, but he does emphasize its 
112-inch wheelbase and its 85-horse- 
power V-8 engine. 

In the motor car industry it is al- 
most an axiom that 60% of the year’s 
business is done in the first half. 
Ford’s localized and continuing re- 
search refutes the axiom, at least in 
certain sections. In the South, for 
example, it is out to do 60% of 1934’s 
business in the present half. 


Miami Survey Shows Value 
ot Dealer Good Will 


. survey of brand preferences as 
teported by 325 grocery stores in 
Miomi, Florida, made by the Miami 
Dai'y News, shows that the brands 
which are pushed by retailers are in 
mos' cases the brands which are also 
the best sellers. 

The survey does ‘not, of course, 
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definitely prove causes and effects. In 
other words, the brand may be a 
best seller because the dealer pushes it 
hardest, or he may push it hardest be- 
cause it was already the best seller. 

The Miami grocers were divided 
into four groups, according to size, 
general appearance, completeness of 
stock and approximate volume of busi- 
ness done. Of the 325 stores included 
in the survey, 116 were in classes A 
and B and account for approximately 
80% of the total volume of business 
done by all grocery stores in the 
Miami area. 

The survey covered 16 of the most 
important grocery products, and in the 
class A and B stores the product most 
widely recommended by grocers was 
also the best seller in 12 of the 16 


classifications. The most striking ex- 
ception was in coffee, where A & P 
brands were in the lead with 23 recom- 
mendations as against 21 for Maxwell 
House, but Maxwell House was the 
best seller in 78 of the 116 stores as 
against an A & P lead in 18 stores. 

Best sellers in the several classifica- 
tions which were also in the lead in 
number of grocer recommendations 
were Campbell in soups, Oxydol in 
soap powders, Chipso in soap flakes 
and chips; Hellmann’s in mayonnaise; 
Miracle Whip in salad dressings; 
Rumford in baking powders; Gold 
Medal in flour; Kellogg’s in corn 
flakes; Dixie Crystal in packaged 
sugar; Nucoa in oleomargarine; NBC 
products in crackers, and Black Flag 
in insect sprays. 


g Day and Night Operation 
The best quality work handled by daylight 


7 


One of the largest and best equipped 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) B 


ooklets 

(3) Trade Papers 

(4) Magazines 

(5) House Organs 

(6) Price Lists 

(7) Also Printing 
Such as Proceedings, Direc- 
tories, Histories, ooks and 
the like. Our complete Print- 
ing Equipment, all or any 
part of which is 
command, embraces: 

TYPESETTING 

(Linotype, Monotype and 
Hand 


PRESSWORK 
sient Usual, also Color) 


ND 

(The Usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 

MAILING 

ELECTROTYPING 

ENGRAVING 

DESIGNING 

ART WORK 


If you want advertising serv- 
ice, planning, illustrating, 


at your 


agement. 


or information of any _ sort 
in regard to your advertising 
and printing, we will be glad 
to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail, your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 


Executives 
LUTHER C. ROGERS, 
Board of Directors 
A. R. SCHUL Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr. 
W. E. FREELAND, Sec. and Treas. 
H. J. WHITCOMB, Vice Pres. Tel. 
Publication Sales 
. W.. HUTCHINSON, Vice Pres. 
Catalogue Sales 


Chairman 


jy You will find upon investigation that we appre- 
ciate catalogue and publication requirements and 
that our service meets all demands. 


Printing and Advertising Advisers 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, editors, ad- 
vertising men, or proper agency service, and render 
any other assistance we can toward the promotion, 
| printing plants in the United States preparation and printing of catalogues and publications. 


Catalogue 4 Publication 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 
Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest (Inquire Credit Agencies and 
First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois). 


PROPER QUALITY 


—Because of up-to-date equipment and best work- 
men; clean, new type from our own foundry and 
used once only; modern presses of all kinds. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


—Because of automatic machinery and day and 
night service; binding and mailing equipment for 
the largest edition. 


—Because of superior facilities and efficient man- 


Our large and growing business is because of satis- 
fied customers, because of repeat orders. 
always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders with us. 
owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 

copy writing, and assistance Consulting with us about your printing prob- 

and asking for estimates does not 

place you under any obligation whatsoever. 


lems 
Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue or 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Catalogue and Publication 


WABASH 3380—Local and Long Distance 
Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


RIGHT PRICE 


We are 


Don’t you 


Publication 


PRINTERS 


— 
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Le Marche de Montreal 


Of 1,018,000 people in Montreal, 600,- 
000 are French. Of these, and of the 
people in the predominantly French Prov- 
ince of Quebec, a great number read 
La Presse every weekday evening. In the 
“second largest French city in the world,” 
La Presse has become in fifty years of 
even more consequence, perhaps, than is 
Le Petit Parisien in Paris. Its Golden 
Jubilee number, to be issued October 13, 
doubtless will be received with kisses on 
both cheeks or on each of its couple of 
hundred pages. For La Presse today has 
become newspaper, fiction magazine, fashion 
and travel guide, home economics adviser, 
entertainer and protagonist for the French- 
speaking people, not only of Montreal and 
the Province of Quebec, but of all the 
Dominion of Canada. 

This is not so impossible as it sounds. 
Though La Presse reaches the French 
throughout the Dominion, and even in 
our own New England states, the Province 
of Quebec—85% French—contains 90% 
of the French of Canada. 

The French settled Quebec, and there, 
for the most part, they have remained. 
The defeat of Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham did not make them Englishmen. 
When some of them were inclined to join 
the American Revolutionists 15 years later, 
Great Britain wisely granted them the right 
to use their own language and to follow 
their own religion, in perpetuity. Even 
today, in Montreal there are two public 
school systems, for the children of the Eng- 
lish and of the French. French is the pre- 
vailing language of Montreal, as it con- 
tinues to be one of the two “official” 
languages of all Canada, and in the busi- 
ness places of the city French and English 
are spoken with equal facility. 


Where High Birth Rate Is an Ally 


When Treffle Berthiaume established 
La Presse in 1884, he had a homogeneous 
reader group to whom to appeal. They 
were a group who, though preserving the 
traditions of France, or of French-Canada, 
were becoming as adapted to new ways 
of living as its English-Canadian neighbors, 
a group who in the years that followed 
adopted breakfast foods and cosmetics, 
safety razors and movies, motor cars and 
radios and other New-Worldly things as 
they arrived. La Presse, published after 
M. Berthiaume’s death by his son Arthur, 
and now by his son-in-law, the Hon. P. 
R. Du Tremblay, has anticipated these 
changes in its editorial columns and in its 
advertising. 

The market has grown rapidly and La 
Presse has grown with it. Between 1891 
and 1931, while the population of Can- 
ada was doubling, the population of Mon- 
treal was more than trebling. In the last 
ten years, while Canada was adding 19% 
to its population, Quebec Province was 
adding 21%, and Montreal, 32. 

Though the Province of Ontario has 
300,000 more population than the 
Province of Quebec, Quebec has more chil- 
dren! 

The growth has been due more to the 
ability of French Montrealers to multiply 
by themselves than it has to immigration. 
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This has much to do with the fact that 
La Presse carries more beauty shop and 
medicine advertising than any other paper 
in North America. With large families, 
the French mothers are inclined to ma- 


ture early. But like most Latins they 
guard their beauty—with the help of 
Woodbury and Palmolive and Camay 


(Calay in Canada) and Outdoor Girl face 
powder. These large families, and the 
comparative severity of the climate, help 
the makers of cough remedies and other 
proprietaries, even though the Canadian 
laws on patent medicines are very strict. 
Other children’s products are sold in 
abundance. Living in their own homes, 
chiefly in cities and towns, home appliances 
and equipment find ready markets. 


Blankets the Canadian French 


These French are quite hearty eaters. 
Their breakfasts are not the full-course af- 
fairs of Englishmen; they are more than 
the coffee-and-roll of Parisians. In the 
Summer Shredded Wheat or corn flakes 
may fill up the gap, in the Winter, 
Quaker Oats. Two thousand United States 
companies now have factories in Canada, 
and many of these are advertisers in La 
Presse. 

They must use La Presse to reach the 
Canadian French. Its circulation is greater 
than all the six French magazines there 
combined; several times as large as that 
of the other French papers combined— 
exceeded in Canada, in fact, only by the 
English Toronto Star. 

In general advertising in the first eight 
months of this year, Montreal La Presse 
ranked eighth among all six-day papers 
in North America. In total advertising it 
ranked 16th. In retail advertising it was 
19th. La Presse carried more automotive 
advertising than the New York Times, 
New York Herald-Tribune or Chicago 
Tribune. 

(Parenthetically, it might be mentioned 
here that, though a Frenchman publishes 
and a Frenchman—Eugene Lamarche—edits 
the paper, its business and advertising man- 
ager is named J. P. Callaghan, and his right- 
hand man is C. N. Hennessy. These last 
two have learned to be more persuasive in 
French than they are in English—or in 
Irish. We got to thinking of Marshal 
MacMahon in Napoleon's army.) 

Though the French of Montreal and the 
Province of Quebec are Canadian and Can- 
ada is “English,” the influence of the 
United States, a neighbor ten times as 
populous and with many times the ag- 
gregate wealth of Canada, has overcome 
a lot of obstacles. United States aggres- 
siveness has surmounted them. But it is 
aggressiveness mixed with discretion. 

There is usually no need, for example, 
to prepare special advertising copy for the 
readers of La Presse. The newspaper em- 
ploys a staff of translators, who can han- 
die colloquialisms as well as good Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, certain themes are 
objectionable. “Sex appeal,” with daring 
illustrations or suggestive copy, is one. 
Another is “fear.” The French Canadians 
are inclined to resent equally the blissful 
or the horrible conditions to which United 
States manufacturers would transport them. 
They are a practical people, concerned 


chiefly with the relationship between quali- 
ty and price. 

In its efforts to serve them, La Presse has 
pioneered in many directions. It was the 
first paper in the British Empire to print 
a rotogravure section and to introduce color- 
gravure. The day after KDKA, of Pitts- 
burgh, went on the air as the first broad- 
casting station, CKAC, of Montreal, la 
Presse station, was operating. There had 
been a keen race between them for the 
distinction. 

Hardly a noted anniversary passes with- 
out public sponsorship of it by La Presse. 
On August 30, during the 400th anniver- 
sary of Canada’s discovery by Jacques Car- 
tier, the newspaper held a reception for 
a group of journalists from France who 
came for the occasion. The next day 300,- 
000 people attended a fireworks display, 
sponsored by La Presse, at Lafontaine Park. 
Unable to find an auditorium large enough 
to accommodate its annual cooking school 
(attendance in 1933 was 15,000) La Presse 
this year held the course in its columns. 
Thousands of women took an examination 
at the end of it, with no other inducement 
than their diplomas. 

Because of the exclusive market which it 
reaches, advertising representatives of 
La Presse in this country—the William J. 
Morton Company—also have a unique job. 
They are more concerned with interesting 
new firms in the Canadian market than they 
are with soliciting advertising. They ar- 
range for Canadian manufacture and dis- 
tribution. Through La Presse they main- 
tain close contact with Canadian manufac- 
turers, distributing agencies and ware- 
houses. They spread the gospel of those 
diztinct-but-adaptable French of Montreal. 


The Providence Journal and Bulletin is 
now occupying this block-area building in 


the downtown section. It was designed 

by the famous architect, Albert Kahn, 

and gives the two newspapers twice the 
space of former quarters. 


Network Headliners 


Franklin Baker, Jr., and F. Wallis Arm- 
strong have developed a radio news fea- 
ture and advertising service which they 
plan to run on the radio pages of leading 
newspapers. It will be called “Network 
Headliners.” The column is arranged 19 
order of listening hours and featuies the 
program stars, the station, and the sponsor. 
Each advertiser has a half-inch space, two 
columns wide, with space for six lines ¢f 
selling copy on the program. [The fist 
publication was made in the New York 
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Sun, Philadelphia Ledger, Boston Herald 
& Traveler, Chicago News, Pittsburgh 
Press, New York Times and Detroit News. 


Account Changes 


Pie Bakeries, Inc., to J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
.. . Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


to Badger and Browning, Inc. . . . Dud- 
ley Lock Corporation to Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Inc. . . . Vogel-Ritt, 


Inc., and A. C. Roberts to Jerome B. Gray 
& Company. . . D. & B. Products Cor- 
poration to William H. Rankin Company. 
. . « Munson Steamship Lines to Lord & 
Thomas. . . Wally Frank, Ltd., to Al- 
fred J. Silberstein, Inc. . . . Castle Films 
to J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . Yale Uni- 
versity Press to Denhard, Pfeiffer & Wells, 
Inc. . . . Standard Wine & Liquor, Inc., 
to Grady & Wagner. . Armour 
Fertilizer Works to Gottschaldt-Humphrey, 
Inc... . William S. Scull Company, Bosco 
account, to Kenyon & Eckhardt. .. . 
Phillips & Benjamin, Stera-Kleen denture 
cleanser, to H. B. Humphrey Company. 
; Foreign Vintages, Inc., to Gotham 
Advertising Company. 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
and Bauerlein, Inc. 


G. W. Bauerlein has become a vice- 
president of Hanff-Metzger, and Bauerlein, 
Inc., will become associated with the New 
York company. Hanff-Metzger already has 
service branches in Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Houston, Texas, to which will now 


be added New Orleans. 


Publication Changes 


Fred Lewis, formerly treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Butterick Company, 
has been made vice-president, treasurer and 
business manager of Pictorial Review. . 
George B. Sadler, on the sales staff since 
1928, has been appointed eastern advertis- 
ing manager of Time. Walter G. 
Pfaffenberger, formerly assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Los Angeles Times, 
has been appointed advertising manager. 


Personalities 


Miss Diana Johns has been appointed 
publicity director of Ralph Rossiter, Inc., 
in addition to which she will continue to 
serve her own clients and to conduct dealer 
and department store promotion for the 
agency's clients. . Peter Hilton has 
resigned as publicity director of Lord & 
Thomas, New York to join Jay Faggen & 
Walley, publicity counsel. . . Richard 
Staunton is now with the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, as vice-president and account cx- 
ecutive. William §. Marvin is 
the new account executive with Pickard 
Advertising, Inc. . . . New appointments to 
the staff of the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency include F. L. Williams, Atlanta; 
M. J. Flynn, Philadelphia; and J. V. Con- 
ger, New York. . . Gladys Miller will 
serve as styling, merchandising and sales 
Promotion counselor on home furnishing ac- 
counts, with Calkins & Holden. : 
Leon Bloom, formerly director of WBBM, 
Chicago, becomes radio director of Hirshon- 
Garfield, Inc., and Edwin A. Roberts as- 
Sistant art director. . . Gerritt Weston 


is now with the Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany. 


H. A.’s “Who Makes It” 


The 1934 edition of the annual catalog 
and directory number of Hardware Age cat- 
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ries the advertising of 306 different manu- 
facturers, totaling 223 condensed catalog 
advertising pages. This is a gain of 83 
advertisers and 43 advertising pages over 
the corresponding issue of September, 1933. 
The special number, known as the “Who 
Makes It’ issue, has been sent out to ap- 
proximately 25,000 jobbers and dealers 
throughout the United States. 


American Gas Journal Gains 


American Gas Journal will publish a 
Special Appliance Section in the November 
issue. This will cover gas ranges, hot 
water heaters, space heaters, conversion 
burners, house heating equipment, gas re- 
frigeration and industrial equipment, with 
descriptions and illustrations of the de- 


velopment, growth and utilization of each 
type of appliance. Engineering and cus- 
tomer research, selling points, advertising 
and merchandising campaigns will be de- 
scribed fully. According to Glenn F. Ire- 
ton, of the A. G. J. editorial department, 
who mapped out the section, gas com- 
panies have already ordered sufficient 
copies for distribution to their dealers to 
boost the publication’s circulation 100%. 


Correction 


Through a typographical error, SALES 
MANAGEMENT unwittingly gave the Boston 
Daily Record credit for 393,462 circulation 
in an article in this department in the 
September 1 issue. The correct figure is 
293,462. 


Fait DARES TO BE DIFFERENT : 4 


no Gain 


ion * 
in Linage 
for first 6 Months of 1934 


During the first half of this year, 


advertising in The Christian Science 


Monitor was 237,955 lines more than 


in the corresponding period last year. 


This significant and encouraging in- 


crease proves that in the case of the 


Monitor it pays to be “different.” 
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goods departments of department stores. 


Price Policies . 

Credit Relations 

Sales Representatives 
Quality of Product 
Attractiveness of Product 
Magazine Advertising 
Newspaper Advertising 
Radio Advertising 

Store and Window Displays ... 
Prompt Shipments 

All Other .... 


Policies Which Affect Retailers’ Likes 
and Dislikes 


The table below gives the percentage relationship which the pro and con votes 
in each group bear to the grand total of reasons advanced by the drug and _ toilet 
Alongside we repeat the rankings accorded 
the various policies by the electrical appliance departments of the same stores and 
the independent Ohio druggists, as shown in recent SM-Ross Federal surveys. Note 
the greater importance given to advertising by the department store executives. 


Department Stores Specialty Stores 
s & Elec. Ohio 
j Appl. Druggists 
13.6 


SCHOOSHRBRYUE DS 


Drug and Toilet Goods Makers 
Are Assayed by Big Stores 


(Continued from page 293) 


other, ‘Our relations with Yardley’s 
are very pleasant and their products 
attractive and well advertised.” This 
same man says that the manufacturers 
of Lydia Pinkham are ‘independent 
and arbitrary in their dealings.” 

Parke Davis, who had a very high 
rating in a survey made among inde- 
pendent Ohio druggists, is also well 
liked by the department store people, 
although not mentioned very frequent- 
ly. A Minneapolis buyer says, ‘Parke 
Davis cooperates in every way. Géil- 
lette is very agreeable, too.” 

The department manager of a Colo- 
rado store groups Squibb, Hudnut and 
Bourjois together with the comment, 
“Excellent merchandising efforts and 
ever anxious to please both retailer 
and consumer.”” The department man- 
ager of another Colorado store refers 
to the Pepsodent Company as “Okeh, 
particularly on advertising.” He also 
praises Squibb’s and Parke Davis, but 
turns thumbs down on Mead Johnson, 
Upjohn and Dorothy Gray, because 
they “do not seem to be as aggres- 
Sive. 

The manager of the toiletry division 
of an Indiana store praises Rubinstein, 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer and Primrose 
House because “they maintain price 
schedules, enabling us to meet com- 
petition with quantity buyers, such as 
chain stores and drug houses.” 

Bristol-Myers, Elmo and Squibb’s 
are praised for the same reason by the 
merchandise manager of a California 
store, while Lambert, Kotex and Bar- 
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basol are blamed by him for ‘‘failure 
to maintain proper protection.” 

The buyer of one of the largest 
stores in the Midwest says of Squibb, 
“I like everything about Squibb and 
their selling policies, and I make a 
fair profit on their items.’’ This same 
buyer also praised Coty and the West- 
ern Company, but about Pepsodent he 
says, ‘No cooperation in helping re- 
tailers make a fair profit. They don’t 
care if the retailer makes a profit or 
not.” This same buyer said about 
Lady Esther, “Lack of courtesy and 
practically everything else in business 
relations with Lady Esther,” while the 
buyer in another large Missouri store 
says, “I dislike selling Lady Esther, 
but consumer demand forces me to 
carry it.” While the buyer of a store 
in the $5,000,000 class says, “Lady 
Esther cuts prices—very small margin 
of profit.’” 

The buyer of the large Missouri 
store also commented upon Pond’s, 
“Not enough profit, but they are be- 
ginning to try to correct this.” 

The buyer of one of the largest 
New York stores says that Yardley’s, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and the Wood- 
bury-Jergens Company have ‘“‘incon- 
sistent company policies.” 

Coty, Harriet Hubbard Ayer and 
Elizabeth Arden are praised by the 
merchandise manager of a large In- 
diana store for “cooperation by these 
firms in sending their salespeople to 
help in promotion.” Lady Esther and 
Lux are criticized by the same man 


because “‘advertising policy of attack- 
ing competitive products is bad.” This 
same man also protested about insut- 
ficient profit margin on Pond’s. 

A Tennessee buyer says that he car- 
not make a profit on the products of 


Kotex, Modess and Palmolive, but that , 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer and Elizabeth 
Arden are “100%, because satisfac- 
tory mark-up, with no mark-downs.” 

A Colorado store says that price- 
cutting on Pepsodent, Kotex and Pond 
products has made them difficult to 
handle. 

A Michigan merchandise manager 
cited two companies for modest praise, 
but added, “I like these two better 
than others, but I have no real faith 
nor real respect for any manufacturer.” 
He cited two other companies as “too 
cold-blooded and mercenary—give no 
real protection in business dealings.” 

A Wisconsin merchandise manager 
says, ‘General set-up of Campana 
Company made to cooperate with 
dealer.” 

A Trenton toilet goods buyer says 
that Coty, Yardley and Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer are “always improving 
products and keeping in step with 
price changes.” This same man says 
that NRA has helped because of 
stabilized prices, and has brought cus- 
tomers who formerly went where they 
could get goods cheaper. 


N. Y. State Poster Plants 
Join Traffic Audit Bureau 


Every one of the 18,000 poster ad- 
vertising panels in 736 cities and 
towns controlled by the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of the State of 
New York will soon be audited by 
the Traffic Audit Bureau. The asso- 
ciation has voted 100% participation 
in the outdoor audit now widening 
to cover the country. This is the 
largest block membership for the Bu- 
reau and gives it approximately 50% 
coverage of the nation. 

The ultimate aim of the Traffic 
Audit Bureau is to provide annually 
under the eye of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and 
the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America authenticated circulation 
values in all of the 17,000 cities and 
towns in the United States in which 
outdoor advertising is sold. 

The activities of the Traffic Audit 
Bureau may widen with the publica 
tion soon of the Traffic and Trade 
Researches conducted in Harvard 
University. The coming publication 
promises to set forth a compete 
method for market analysis based on 
analysis of the daily habitual move- 
ments of buying power in trafic 
streams. 
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23—Win 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


Sept. Monthly Totals 


CLASS Product Classifications 1933 1934 1933 1934 
i—Automotive Industry ............ $ 759,842 $1,015,540 $ 6,724,928 $10,397,803 $ 
2—Building Materials ............. 118,079 214,330 1,079,330 1,619,831 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco... 332,791 432,717 3,050,797 3,871,123 
4—Clothing & Dry Goods ......... 189,919 295,601 1,547,773 2,378,574 
5—Confectionery & Soft Drinks ..... 138,455 177,811 1,118,482 1,339,663 
6—Drugs & Toilet Goods .......... 1,433,709 1,501,939 15,406,302 16,779,259 
7—Financial & Insurance .......... 152,665 229,896 1,548,530 1,891,476 
8§—Foods & Food Beverages ........ 1,153,006 1,366,143 13,485,210 14,070,962 
9—Garden & ae ee ae 9,583 16,309 352,075 416,958 
10—House Furniture & Furnishings. .. 268,706 447,754 3,031,869 4,611,634 
11—Jewelry & Silverware ........... 33,939 52,385 359,102 794,623 
12—Lubricants & Petroleum Products. . 224,966 212,655 1,945,147 1,805,182 
13—Mach., Farm Equip. & Mech. Sup. 14,190 31,963 204,799 299,963 
14—Office Equipment .............. 18,165 58,705 239,564 720,263 
15—Paints & Hardware ............. 52,439 51,190 469,936 806,091 
16—Radios, Phonographs & Mus. Instr. 84,793 80,058 577,036 749,412 
17—Schools & Correspondence Courses 142.568 150,489 1,146,765 1,110,085 
18—Shoes & Leather Goods ......... 57,707 133,940 759,571 1,025,029 
19—Soaps & Housekeepers Supplies .. 514,881 461,285 5,089,662 5,058,195 
20—Sporting Goods ................ 74,529 168,562 846,143 1,264,553 
21—Stationery & Publishers ......... 121,793 166,883 996,652 1,263,142 
22—Travel & Hotels ............... 128,075 187,580 2,053,659 2,744,071 
23—Wines, Beer & Liquors ..... 128,301 259,362 268,455 1,913,388 
24—Miscellaneous ...........-.000. 171,351 294,794 1,442,168 2,252,803 


Sept. Cumulative Totals 


NATIONAL NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 


Aug.Monthly Totals Aug. Cumulative Totals 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
234,381 $178,499 $ 1,285,964 $ 2,325,497 
Nothing Nothing Nothing 83,187 
186,875 38,168 2,096,164 2,199,843 

5,220 19,296 247,605 222,431 
38,786 34,233 615,197 805,721 
356,920 787,052 4,507,761 8,531,568 
58,801 36,014 432,883 416,499 
566,284 718,640 5,551,375 7,291,954 
Nothing Nothing 18,922 28,481 
37,680 5,850 323,898 307,229 
Nothing Nothing 10,450 1,772 
267,606 189,397 2,425,475 1,833,702 
Nothing Nothing 20,657 15,040 
Nothing Nothing 37,344 133,856 
7,428 7,414 86,305 131,866 
45,601 39,162 363,912 317,657 
Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
Nothing 5,950 8,743 5,950 
75,291 112,157 615,147 1,311,622 
Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
Nothing 23,100 148,923 208,169 
22,952 Nothing 123,786 84,417 
Nothing 43,072 Nothing 370,487 
3,644 10,866 74,055 105,495 


$6,324,452 $8,007,891 $63,743,955 $79,184,083 $1,907,481 $2,248,870 $18,994,566 $26,742,444 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 77 
weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 66 monthlies. 
totals on national magazines are based on September publica- 
tions for the monthlies, but including Vogue. 
weeklies and semi-monthlies are August publications. All 


publications—11 
The monthly 


The other 
talent. 


figures are based on the one-time or single insertion rate. 


System. 


Note—The Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national 
or chain broadcasting carried over th 
tional Broadcasting Company and Columbia 
The figures cover facilities only and do not include 


e networks of the Na- 
Broadcasting 


GF’s Product Sales Managers Are 
Associate Ad Managers Also 


(Continued from page 291) 


through the control and expenditure 
of many million advertising dollars 
during the past fourteen years, he 
tempers any excessive enthusiasm, and 
by keeping the size of the budget in 
proper relationship with expected sales 
of each product practically helps to 
determine the net earnings of the 
company for the period the budget is 
in force. 

Once the budget and plans are 
ok’d, each man is responsible for their 


administration. He works with the 
advertising agency in the creation of 
plans and ideas but avoids duplication 
of effort with the advertising agency 
whos: job it is to supply effective 
= and selling copy, and study 
medi 


He ok’s all plans and copy and care- 
) checks their results during his 
into the field. 

He recommends packaging changes 
considers advisable and works 
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with the packaging committee in their 
creation. 

The importance of advertising as a 
sales tool is the real motive behind 
this vertical set-up. General Foods 
lives by its advertising as do other 
manufacturers of food and drug prod- 
ucts. 

In the early days of advertising, 
when it could force sales through its 
own power, the advertising depart- 
ment could be entirely divorced from 
the sales department. “Shotgun ad- 
vertising,” Mr. Butler calls it. When 
both barrels were fired, so many con- 
sumers became sold on a product that 
the dealer was forced to stock it. He 
did so without question. 

During recent years, however, the 
grocer along with others has learned 
that he, too, can force sales on prod- 
ucts which especially favor him. And 
in order that advertising may derive 
its full benefit nowadays, the grocer, 


too, must be sold and shown wherein 
it is profitable for him to handle a 
specific product and to push it for his 
own benefit. Retail distribution today 
is by real merchants who have been 
educated to their power and _possibil- 
ities. They can stop the flow of 
goods through the funnel of distribu- 
tion or they can help it and make 
things easier all along the way for 
the manufacturer. 

Also, when a consumer walks into 
a busy grocery she is frequently in a 
hurry, and her mind is pretty well 
made up in advance what she will 
buy. There is usually a list in her 
purse. She knows what she wants, 
and more than likely sees that she 
gets it. 

This vertical set-up at General 
Foods has done much to coordinate 
the selling habits of the grocer and 
the buying habits of the consumer to 
the mutual advantage of all concerned. 
The set-up is not rigid, however. 
Some products demand the services of 
both an advertising manager and a 
sales manager as separate individuals. 
This is particularly true of bulk and 
institutional products. 


Cooperating with General 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Wanted: 
A Captain Who Needs 


a Lieutenant 


4 Somewhere among our readers 

is an exécutive who needs an 
assistant. He may be a sales 
manager or an advertising man- 
ager or an agency or publication 
executive. He needs a man who 
doesn't know it all, but who 
knows enough to have most of the 
answers or knows where to get then. 


4 I know of an ideal lieuten- 
ant. He is only 24, but he has 
had a splendid groundwork of 
training in sales promotion, re— 
search, production, merchandis— 
ing, etc. He can sell, and he 
has had good experience in de— 
veloping ideas for others to sell. 


4 He is alert, loyal, adapt- 


able. There's no such thing as 
“office hours" in his vocabu- 
lary. His next employer will 


have a hard time getting him to 
stop work at night. He is enm- 
ployed now, but there isn't a 
real future in his present job. 
I have known him for seven years 
and would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to tell any interested 
reader more about him and why 
and where I think he might be an 
asset. 


4 Philip Salisbury, Executive 
Editor, Sales Management, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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Foods’ product managers (see illustra- 
tions) is E. T. Sajous, sales promotion 
manager in charge of house publica- 
tions, merchandising advertising to 
the field force, and dealer display. 

Closely associated with the advertis- 
ing department in developing and fol- 
lowing through many of its plans is 
the Consumer Service Department, 
under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Sawyer. 

The function of the Consumer Serv- 
ice Department is a many-sided one, 
but it has one underlying purpose—to 
assure the successful and varied use 
of General Foods products. 

Chief among its activities are the 
testing and developing of recipes and 
products through four experimental 
kitchens; maintaining and developing 
relations with home economists, do- 
mestic science teachers, home demon- 
stration agents, food editors and 
writers; preparation and editing of 
printed material, package directions, 
and recipe literature; planning of ad- 
vertising in cooperation with the ad- 
vertising department; the morning 
radio Cooking School of the Air; 
consumer correspondence relating to 
the use of products, and consumer te- 
search. 

The staff sales managers and 
associate advertising managers are 
termed “product managers” within 
the organization, for the sake of brev- 


ity. 
Plan Fostered Initiative 


“The fact that these men _ lack 
authority to transfer a salesman from 
the Boston territory to Keokuk, or to 
check up on his gasoline and mileage,” 
says Mr. Whiteman, “makes them 
none the less sales managers and a 
vital factor in our sales organization. 
They are the greatest bunch of ‘go- 
getters’ I ever saw,—and the worst 
chiselers. All they want is all the 
time of all the salesmen devoted ex- 
clusively to their individual products. 
They will fight tooth and nail for the 
success of their individual items and 
we like that spirit.” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Butler, “and they 
are advertising managers in every 
sense of the word. They have real 
administrative jobs. Of course, I 
keep in close touch with all advertising 
and help determine policies, but these 
men are our real advertising managers 
nevertheless.”’ 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Whiteman both 
warn me not to hold this plan up as 
a shining example for others to fol- 
low. They agree that, like any other 
set-up, it is far from perfect, and 
works in spite of itself rather than 
because of itself, but up to now, no 
better plan has been found. 


Successful Sampling 
Marks World’s Fair 


(Continued from page 295) 


quiries. The theory is that persons 
suffering from foot troubles will stop 
to investigate the exhibit. Only these 
interest the company. 

Such are engaged in conversation 
and, any weakness discovered, they are 
invited inside where white-coated 
specialists go into their problems with 
them. The sampling is done unob- 
trusively. Effort is made to maintain 
the dignity and spotlessness of a clinic. 

Only those who are —~ pros- 
pects for sale are sampled. The ex. 
hibit is in the Hall of Science. 


Merck Preserves Ethical Air 


Merck & Company, manufacturer 
of fine chemicals, is giving away 4 
limited number of samples of its 
sodium perborate. This, in | ati: 
form, may be used as a dentifrice or, 
in solution, as a mouthwash valuable 
in the healing of the gums. 

Approximately 8,000 persons on an 
average visit the Merck exhibit in the 
Hall of Science. Probably fewer than 
one per cent of these receive samples. 
The first order on starting sampling 
was, “No lines. No queues.” 

The idea is that the Merck line is 
aimed mainly at the medical and den- 
tal professions. Wholesale sampling, 
it was held, would be to “cheapen” 
the line. An ethical atmosphere is 
maintained at all times. 

An almanac, neatly printed and care- 
fully illustrated, telling the Story of 
Chemistry from Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, 460 B.C., to date 
is given to selected inquirers. When 
teachers desire these in quantity for 
their schools they are shipped free. 

Standard Brands, Inc., has a circular 
space in the center of the Foods Build- 
ing where it does a limited amount of 
free sampling combined with selling. 
Chase & Sanborn teas and coffees are 
featured. Visitors are given small cups 
of tea and orders are taken for tea 
balls to be delivered by mail. 

Royal gelatine and aspic are als0 
sampled and orders taken. Sampling 
of Fleischmann’s yeast goes on intet- 
mittently, Standard Brands does not 
push its sampling over hard. The 
girls are primarily looking for imme- 
diate sales. 

Jarmel, a new type of dessert, is be 
ing introduced at the World’s Fair by 
Kitchen Art Foods, Inc. This is 4 
fruit juice-pectin-corn sugar prepafa- 
tion. Four flavors are sold for 25 
cents and business appears fairly ac- 
tive. Approximately 2,000 free samples 
are given away daily, but sampling ' 
not indiscriminate. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


1934-35 Sales Opportunities 
Mapped by Curtis 


A sales-advertising manual that appears 
annually, is prepared for field use by sales- 
men of manufacturers using national ad- 
vertising, and is available on request of 
sales executives has just been issued by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 

Based on practical experience in mer- 
chandising national advertising, it is a 
manual of selective selling. Metropolitan 
markets are represented by thirty-five cities, 
showing by colored maps buying power 
areas and Curtis circulation; also figures 
on circulation, percentage of homes own- 
ed, median value of owned homes and 
median rental, and percentage of foreign 
and of colored families. Following these 
city breakdowns is shown Curtis circula- 
tion for every county and city credited 
with $1,000,000 of retail sales, together 
with income tax returns, native white fami- 
lies, and total population (Rand McNally 
1934). A state summary is given. Also, 
suggestions for merchandising company ad- 
vertising, emphasizing the importance of 
dealer display cooperation. Rural market 
comparisons are shown in terms of Coun- 
try Gentleman circulation. 

The book concludes with several pages 
provided as a place for the salesman to 
establish his sales plan, based on last year’s 
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sales and Curtis units, and to break down 
a territorial quota into a yearly quota for 
each county. The manual, ‘Sales Oppor- 
tunities,” is pocket size, 348 pages, in 
flexible binding. Sales executives should 
write for specimen copies, addressing Fred 
A. Healy, advertising director, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. 


Recent Accomplishments in 
Sound Motion Pictures 


Two million people concentrating on 
your product or ideas for ten minutes 
mean 333,333 attention - hours. These 
figures are not from Hollywood, but New 
York, as represented by Audio Productions 
(Western Electric subsidiary), specializing 
in non-theatrical (and some theatrical) mo- 
tion pictures, producers of the recent Ford 
film, “Rhapsody in Steel.” A recent book- 
let gives interesting data about current 
films and their use in selling, advertising, 
personnel training, and exhibits—a booklet 
suggesting new possibilities in the crea- 
tion of business films. Write for “What 
Sound Motion Pictures are Accomplishing,” 
addressing William A. Bach, president, 
Audio Productions, Inc., 250 W. 57th 
Street, New York. 


The Oklahoma City Market 


“1934 Circulation Facts” is a highly 
condensed, map-illustrated, and statistical 
study published by the Daily Oklahoman 
and Oklahoma City Times to show the cir- 
culation of these newspapers. On the 
ground that Oklahoma City not only con- 
trols the wholesale and jobbing business of 
the state but a large part of the retail buy- 
ing as well, the study is more concerned 
with circulation statistics, less with market 
data and sales potentials, than some news- 
paper studies. It is precisely what its title 
sets forth—and valuable to advertisers who 
want their share of Oklahoma business. 
Write H. E. Ramsay, promotion manager, 


Daily Oklahoman-Times, Oklahoma City. 


Men’s Fashion Advertising 


Executives who are making note of the 
growing trend toward men’s fashion ad- 
vertising will be interested in the “Men’s 
Fall Fashion Review’ published Septem- 
ber 19 by the Philadeiphia Inquirer. This 
issue, featuring the work of outstanding 
artists and writers and covering all phases 
of fall and winter style trends, is said to 
have carried the largest volume of men’s 
wear advertising ever published in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper. Reprints of the Re- 
view may be obtained by addressing George 
G. Steele, business manager, Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Where to Get Credit 
for Modernization 


Of interest to many executives is a re- 
cent publication from Washington listing 
6,231 institutions approved for the ex- 
tension of credit to property owners for 
improvements to real property under the 
modernization credit plan. Resources rep- 
resented in this list total over thirty-one 
billion dollars. Approved banks and in- 
stitutions are listed by towns and states. 
Address the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for “Approved 
Financial Institutions.” 


1,000 Useful Words 


Most sales managers, as well as adver- 
tising writers, have moments when they 
grope for the right word to put the sell 
into a sales letter or advertising copy. A 
collection of 1,000 words, grouped for 
quick reference under such general head- 
ings as “importance,’ “news,” “quality,” 
“preference,” has been published for the 
special use of advertisers. Small, pocket 
size, but extremely practical for its pur- 
pose. Sells for 50 cents a copy. Write 
direct to the publisher, A. A. Archbold, 
3102 Home Avenue, Berwyn, Illinois. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 
This thoroughly organized advertising service 


the caliber indicated, through 


own campaign. Retaining fee protected by 


refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
you have actually earned over 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


tion protected. If 
$2,500, send only name and 


N. Y 


to $26,000. 


WANTED—Sales Manager having had founda- 


of | tion of Civil Engineering and training in Road Con- 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
4 a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 


struction preferred. State experience, references, 
salary required, first letter. Address Box 415, 
a ag i 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Executive position, California or 
Pacific Coast. Young, experienced in food lines, 
organization, promotion, advertising. State salary, 
duties. Box 416, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES LETTERS AID 


LELAND LETTERS—Get 


action, 
crease orders from jobbers, 


quicker 
dealers, 


ments. 


& CO., Highland Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 


consumers. 
Dispose of old ideas, use shorter cut to results. 
Sales letters written to fit your individual require- 
For 15 years highest results for clients. 
Send letter for free analysis. LELAND-WOOTERS 


Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR_ BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. A 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no one whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


TORONTO 

MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 


‘GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


LATFORMS GALORE: Just as the air will be 
filled currently with pros and cons of political 
debate, so is it also going to be charged and super- 
charged with six-point and ten-point (or how-many- 
points-have-you) programs for the restoration of pros- 
perity. Most of these enumerations of how best to ex- 
pedite recovery will emanate from business men; in a 
sense, therefore, they will be a conglomerate answer to 
the President’s Green Bay challenge for business to come 
forward with some constructive suggestions. . . . Because 
Government is now so extensively entwined with business 
and economics, many points in these various programs 
will come in for political hamstringing of no small pro- 
portions. Defenders of the President and of the so-called 
New Deal will feel called upon to jump on practically 
everything which is contrary to present Administration 
policy. This, in turn, will bring the political opponents 
of the Administration into the firing line and with a 
fresh stock of ammunition (meaning the data on which 
business men’s programs are based). In short, what 
should be a non-partisan approach to economic problems 
with which a// America is concerned bids fair to be turned 
into a madhouse of confusion and conflict. . . . This 
is, of course, highly unfortunate. Yet out of it all may 
come enough cohesion on the part of business men and 
that part of the general public which holds greatest faith 
in the economic leadership of business men, to result in 
a clean-cut division between what on the one hand will 
be recognized and accepted as socialists and socialistic 
platforms and what on the other hand will be recognized 
and accepted as the believers in private enterprise and the 
profit system and the up-to-date tenets of that system. 
. Most business men believe in private enterprise and 
the profit system, but the public at large (including labor, 
farmers and housewives) is all too little informed as to 
the factual reasons for so believing. Therefore, if the 
pace of experimenting with theories and the mass trend 
toward socialistic thinking are to be arrested, business in 
a collective sense must be prepared to do a great edu- 
cational job (and an expensive one at that) in order 
to mold public opinion along lines more favorable to 
private enterprise. Moreover, this job must be done with- 
out resort to bunk and specious promise. It must be done 
with factual evidence ground out of the hard mill of 
ex perience. The turn in the tide is at hand; now 
that theories have been put into practice for a year or 
longer, “the record” is doing more than anything else 
to counsel a turn toward the right. There is at this very 
hour less real need for apprehension of radical swings 
to the left than at any time for the past ten months. The 
pendulum must always swing in the light of factual evi- 
dence. But it is up to business men to bring this light 
from under the bushel. 
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HE TEXTILE STRIKE: Every one interestg 
oT in labor relations ought to read the editorial ap 

pearing in Textile World entitled, “United Texti 
Workers versus Textile Workers.” It gives a picture 4 
this whole strike which it is not possible to glean fro 
labor releases or newspaper reports of the day-to-day de 
velopments. Evidently the battle was not primarily on 
between employers and employes, but between the mem 
bers of one individual union and the workers at larg 
within the textile industry. This particular union, whid 
apparently does not stand so well with A. F. L., had 
its rolls probably between 15% and 25% of the totd 
number of textile workers. It sought to impose itsel 
upon the other 75%. All of which may explain w 
the outcome of the strike was almost certain to be jus 
about as it tured out. Incidentally, this editorial and 
strike indicate why the labor outlook in this country 
not be nearly as full of threats akin to revolution as ma 
of us are periodically induced to believe. 
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OWN IN TENNESSEE: David L. Lilienthal 
pb Director in charge of the Tennessee Valle 
Authority, spoke within the fortnight at Chat 
tanooga. He said, in part: ‘We are none of us blind 
to the strength or the cunning of the enemies of thé 
President’s plans and hopes for the South. At this vey 
hour a powerful crowd, utterly without regard for the 
public welfare or the recognized rules of combat, is plan 
ning desperate measures to stop the South and to stop 
TVA before it may be too late. This crowd will stop at 
nothing to keep all of us from reaching the goal of 4 
prosperous and stable community. There is tragedy and 
irony in the fact that some of these enemies of the South 
are men who are themselves Southerners. It is tragic t 
find a few of our very neighbors are ready to betray theif 
own people and their own soil.” In another patt 
he says that the future of the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority (TVA subsidiary) is difficult to determine and 
that it was set up as an emergency agency unless or until 
Congress provides otherwise. . Most of the liberally 
minded business men believe that TVA may contain some 
valuable experimental possibilities. But when such expett 
ments are thrown into the political arena in such words 
as those quoted above and by the head of the whole TVA 
enterprise, can any reasonably minded person help wot 
dering about how far the Government proposes to g@ 
into business and with a political big stick as its majot 
means of gaining and holding a position? Surely this 
governmental experiment can be 
presented in more becoming lan- Bill 
guage and its possibilities for good } On l 
sold in a more convincing manner. 
SALES MANAGEMENT? 


